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Psalm 23 is one of the classical texts in English literature. 
We find it in our primary readers,’ and any attempt to depart 
from the Authorized Version (AV)* of this poem is apt to be 
looked upon as ruthless iconoclasm. But the traditional text is 
in a very unsatisfactory condition, especially from a metrical 
point of view. 

According to Bethgen, in the new third edition of his com- 
mentary,’ v. 1 represents a trimeter, 7. ¢., a line with three beats;° 
vy. 2: a double-trimeter; vv. 3. 4: three hexameters;” vv. 5. 6: 
four pentameters.' Such a mixture* is impossible.’ Nor does 
_ Bethgen’s conjecture commend itself, that 3a1w" "ZE2 He 
restores” (or refreshes) my soul" should he translated He 
leads me back,” and combined with PIE “$ir= in paths of 
righteousness.” Beethgen renders: He leads me back" into 
right” tracks; but pws "537722 means in paths of victory,” 
and refers to the victories” of Judas Maccabeus™ about 165 
B.C. The whole double-hemistich® He leads me on paths of 
victory for the sake of His name” is an addition explaining 
the allegorical” language in the preceding lines. The waters of 
comfort™ and meadows of verdure™ symbolize the brilliant suc- 
cesses of Judas Maccabeeus. In the same way the valley of the 
shadow of death,” or rather the glen of gloom,” refers to the 
Syrian persecutions. The foes, in the face of whom JHVH 
spreads a table for His people, are the Syrians.” 
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Wellhausen remarked in the Polychrome Bible:” The shep- 
herd tends the whole flock, not a single sheep.” JuHvH is the 
shepherd of Israel,” not of the individual Israelite.” The title 
shepherds in the OT is regularly employed in the transferred sense 
of shepherds of the peoples,” kings.” Any further interpretation 
of the imagery is modern. In c. 10 of the Fourth Gospel the 
term shepherd must be explained in the same way. The man 
with the sick lamb on his shoulder, in the Roman catacombs, is 
not Biblical; neither is the mother with the child.” 

Gunkel’s” interpretation in his Selected Psalms seems to me 
just as unsatisfactory as his metrical arrangement. He gives the 
text in three irregular stanzas of 4, 7, and 8 lines, respectively.” 


. 
sagee 


The difficult "M22" at the beginning of the last 22°53 or double- 
hemistich® is read by Gunkel "M3iti, with D for 0,” and 
translated I walk about. But the reading of the Received 
Text is correct.“ We must read neither "M22" J shall dwell,® 
nor the infinitive "M221 and my dwelling,” although these 
interpretations are supported by all the Ancient Versions” and 
nearly all modern interpreters." #4 TAR rhe too 3 "nat 
os" means J shall return into the house of Jahveh for ever 
and ever. 

This psalm seems to have been written about the beginning 
of 165 B. c., after Judas Maccabeeus had gained a series of 
brilliant victories* over the Syrian hosts sent against him, but it 
must have originated prior to the M27," the Rededication of 


the Temple in Dec. 165 B. c. (1 Macc. 4,56). Hengstenberg“ 


said more than fifty years ago: The confidence expressed in this , 


psalm is not childlike confidence; it is the confidence of an 
experienced fighter who has gone through numerous trials and 
knows what they mean, but who has also seen abundantly how 
JHVH in such cases gives comfort and help. This observation is 
quite correct, although Hengstenberg considered the psalm to be 
undoubtedly Davidic® and disapproved of all historical interpre- 


tations of the poem.” 


ee 


The objection that we should expect TW ms 58" csc 
(Duhm) instead of TWH" M33 "MS is not valid; 2 AW is 
stronger than bs x. The difference is the same as in the 
vase of SN NID and 3 ND." or in Arabic, canal dt d&o and 
canal 3 dhjo.* Ewald” stated correctly that 3 310 was 
equivalent to 3 N12 x12. The phrase 77 ma7x ons 
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would mean I shall go back to the Temple, while M23 "Maw 
mw" is equivalent to J shall re-enter the Temple. The verb 
=12 is construed with 3 in several passages. In Ps. 7,17 we 


WWN"S Wy Sw" on his own head his mischief returns, 


read: 
and in 1 K 9,33: SNT WR" Bs" 301 Let their blood 


return upon the head of Joab. In the interpolation Hos. 12,7 
at TTDRI MMS does not mean Thou wilt return (through, 
i. e.) with the help of thy God, as Wellhausen™ explains, but thou 
wilt return into ae tents (i. e., thy dwellings). We must, with 
Marti,” read ¥". Pe MIND; so, too, in v. 10. The correct rendering 
I shall return was given by J. D. Michaelis,” Paulus,” Knapp, 
Maure7, Koster, Vaihinger, Baur,” and Franz Delitzsch.” 

Duhm” arranges Ps. 28 in five tetrastichs, or rather couplets 
of pairs of hemistichs,” with 3+ 2 beats.” This is the correct 
meter; but there are only four couplets, not five. Duhm prefixes 
to the clause for Thou art with me an additional hemistich Hven 
at night Iam not afraid, TEN 3 N° j ro"23"D3. Cheyne” inserted 
in the same passage the clause 'N o unseen foe shall hurt me, 
adding in the Critical Notes (p. 378) that the structure of this 
artistic poem required some addition here.” But these additions 
are superfluous; the clause for thou art with me is merely a 
prosaic explanatory gloss to the following line Thy staff and Thy 
(shepherd’s) crook,—they give me courage, just as v. 3° (He 


leads me on paths of victory" — for the sake of His name)” 
explains the allegorical language in the preceding lines.” YV. 38 


(He restores my soul, or rather He freshens my spirit)" repre- 
sents the shorter hemistich of the first line: Jahveh is my shep- 
herd, I lack nothing.”’ Tn the second line the two hemistichs of 
the Sw" must be transposed:” on meadows of verdure should 
follow By waters of comfort He rests me." # "75°27" He 
causes me to lie down" after meadows of verdure is a prosaic 
gloss to "252" He rests me,” which, as Friedrich Delitzsch 
showed more than twenty years ago,” corresponds to the Assyr. 
usnd@ il, 

If we eliminate these superfluous scribal expansions, and restore 
the shorter hemistichs of the first two lines to their proper place, 
we obtain four couplets of pairs of hemistichs” with 3+2 beats, 
which must be grouped in two sections,“ each comprising two 
couplets. The second half begins with Thou spreadest before me 
«table, There is no abrupt transition from Juvu’s flock resting 
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by waters of comfort on meadows of verdure to the table spread 


in face of the foes. The second section introduces a climax: the 
Maccabees not only suffer no want but are comfortable and secure 
under the guidance of the Shepherd of Israel. Although they 
face their foes, they are actually feasting: a table is spread, their 
cups are brimful, their heads are anointed as though they were 


banqueting” in times of peace, just as Ecclesiastes (9,7. 8) says: 


Go, eat thy bread with pleasure, 
and drink thy wine with cheer ; 

And white be all thy garments, 
and oil for the head unfailing.” 


It is as though General Stoessel, during the heroic defense of 
Port Arthur, had invited his officers, in full dress, to a champagne 
supper. Wellhausen remarked in the Polychrome Bible: The 
words ( Thou spreadest before me atable inthe face of my foes) 
might be spoken of citizens besieged, who, although access to 
them is cut off, are better supplied with food than the besiegers. 
But the Maccabees were not besieged at that time, they were the 
besiegers.” 


The Hebrew text of Ps. 23 should be read as follows: 
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In my paper on David’s Dirge” I have stated that the majority 
of the Hebrew psalms belong to the Maccabean period (about 
170-70 B.c.). I have not discovered any pre-Exilic psalm. The 
prototypes of the hymns in the Hebrew Psalter are the cuneiform 
hymns and penitential psalms," just as I showed some years ago 
that the Levitic ritual was influenced by Babylonian institutions.” 
It is interesting to see how easy it is to translate a Hebrew psalm 
into Assyrian.” A metrical Assyrian version” of Ps. 23 would 


read as follows: 


1.34 Tama re’i, ul-A4mmue” napisti uSbarri® 
2 Eli-mé tapsaxé“ uSnaé’alanni,* ina-ugare® disi.°8 


4 Ina-nérib™ etati® allak*-ma limutta” ul-dddar*'y 
Sibirruka” u® xutartuka™ libbi utékkala.” 
5 Ana-aSi pasSfitra” tardkas” ina-maxar abé’a® 
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ReSfi’a ina-Samni tapsus®-ma_ kasi” iddxad.” 


6 Tabtu u-damiqtu iradf-ni™ kal fmé’a™ 
Ana-biti Sa-Iama atar ana filme ¢cati.! 





(a) 2 uSarbaganni 
(8) 3> ina-urxe liti uSteSaranni asSu Sumisu 
(y) 4 aSSu-atta itti’a 


I append an English version of this psalm in the meter of the 
Hebrew. Ps. 28, which pictures the cheerful confidence of Judas 
Maccabeeus and his faithful followers about the beginning of 165 


Be. 


should be translated as follows: 


1.3a JHvuH is my shepherd, I lack nothing ;!% [He freshens my spirit.]}" 
25 | By waters of comfort”! He rests me,* {on meadows of verdure. }[]6 


4 Though I walk through a glen of gloom, I fear no harm;y 


Thy staff and Thy (shepherd’s) crook,!” they 'S give me courage. 
5 Thou spreadest before me a table 1% in the face of my foes,” 
Thou anointedst my head with oil, my cup runs over. 


6 Nought but happiness and favor will follow me all the days of my life; 
I shall return to the house of JHvH for ever and ay.' 








(a) 2 He causes me to lie down 110 
(8) 3> He leads me on paths of victory 17 for the sake of His name 19 
(y) 4 For Thou art with me 
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A metrical rendering in German would read as follows: 


1. 3a Jahvéh ist mein Hirt, nichts fehlt mir; [Er belebt meinen Muth.] 
2 ${ Er ldsst mich ruhn an friedlichen Wassern,« jauf griinenden Auen.}[]8 


4 Miisst’ ich wandeln durch diistere Schluchten, ich fiirchte kein Unheil ;y 


Dein Stecken und Dein Hirtenstab, sie fléssen mir Muth ein. 


Du deckest fiir mich eine Tafel, vor meinen Bedrdngern, 


5 
Hast gesalbt mein Haupt mit Ol, gefillt ist mein Becher. 
6 Nur Gliick und Gunst folgen mir alle Tage meines Lebens; 


Zuriick in Jahvéh’s Haus kehr’ ich fiir ewige Zeiten. 








(a) 2 Er lésst mich lagern 
(8B) 3 Er fiihrt mich auf Siegesbahnen, Seines Namens wegen 
(y) 4 denn Du bist bet mir 


Notes. 

(1) Read at the meeting of the Society of Biblical Literature, New 
York, Dec. 27, 1904. 

(2) See e. g., S. L. Arnold and C. B. Gilbert, Stepping Stones to 
Literature, a Second Reader (Chicago, 1902) p. 109. 

(3) Note the following abbreviations: AJSL= American Journal of 
Semitic Languages (continuing Hebraica) Chicago, 1895 ff.—alt.=as an 
alternative ASKT= Paul Haupt, Akkadische und Sumerische Keil- 
schrifttexte (Leipzig, 1881).— AV = Authorized Version.— AVM= Author- 
ized Version, margin.— BCP = Book of Common Prayer.— € = Ethiopic 
Version.— Eccl.= Haupt, The Book of Ecclesiastes (Baltimore, 1905) 
reprinted from the American Journal of Philology, vol. 26, No. 2 (Whole 
No. 102).—G = Greek Version (LXX).— HW = Friedrich Delitzsch, Assy- 
risches Handwéorterbuch (Leipzig, 1896).—3 (Jerome) = Vulgate.—- 3H = 
Psalterium juxta Hebraeos Hieronymi(ed. Lagarde, Lipsiae, 1874).—J BL 
=Journal of Biblical Literature—JAOS = Journal of the American 
Oriental Society. JHUC = Johns Hopkins University Circulars—KB 
=E. Schrader’s Keilinschriftliche Bibliothek (Berlin, 1889 ff.).— f= 
Masoretic text.—OT = Old Testament.—RV = Revised Version.— RVM 
= Revised Version, margin.—%=Syriae Version (Peshita).—- 3 =Sym- 
machus.— SBOT = Paul Haupt, The Sacred Books of the Old Testament, 
critical edition of the Hebrew text, printed in colors, with notes 
(Baltimore, 1893 ff.).—T = Targum.— ZA = Zeitschrift fiir Assyriologie 
(Munich, 1886 ff.)— ZAT = Stade’s Zeitschrift fiir die Alttestamentliche 
Wissenschaft (Giessen, 1883 ff.)—ZDMG = Zeitschrift der Deutschen 
Morgenldandischen Gesellschaft. 

(4) Friedrich Bethgen, Die Psalmen (Gottingen, 1904) p. 68. 
Bethgen would do well to pay more attention to American journals. 
He does not mention Dr. Stevens’ critical commentary on the Songs of 
the Return (Johns Hopkins dissertation, 1894; see JHUC, No. 114, p. 
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121) in Hebraica 11, 1-100. 119-173; nor does he refer to my paper The 
Poetic Form of the First Psalm (AJSL 19, 129-142) and my notes on 
Pss. 2. 45 (AJSL 19, 134. 136; cf. ZDMG 58, 629, n. 22; 630, n. 36) or 
to the paper on Ps. 2 in JHUC, No. 163 (June, 1903) p. 90, This has 
been overlooked also by Gunkel (see below, n. 33) as well as by E. 
Baumann and E. Sievers in their papers on Ps. 2 in ZDMG 58, 587-595 
and 864-866. 

(5) Cf. C. A. Briggs’ remarks on Hebrew poetry in Hebraica 2, 164; 
8, 152; 4, 65. 129. 201. Instead of dimeter, trimeter, &c. it would be 
better to use the terms dipody, tripody, &c. Cf. my remarks referred to 
below, n. 7. 

(6) It is true that we find occasionally 3 x 2 beats (3 dipodies) instead 
of 23 beats (2 tripodies); cf. e. g. Eecl. 1,2; 3,1; 9,2; 4,17; 12,1; 
see Paul Haupt, Koheleth oder Weltschmerz in der Bibel (Leipzig, 
1905) and my Eccl. (see above, n. 3) n. 30 to the Introduction. But this 
shifting of the cesura is late. Cf. E. Sievers’ remarks on Casurverdeck- 
ung and enjambement in his Alttestamentliche Miscellen (Leipzig, 1904) 
pp. 159. 188 (Proceedings of the Royal Society of Saxony). 

(7) The name rs" meter is a misnomer ; see my remarks in AJSL 
20, 165, n. 9. 

(8) Sievers’ view that Hebrew poems often exhibit mixed meters 
(Mischmetra or Wechselmetra) seems to me untenable. There are, of 
course, some cases in which lines with 2+2 beats alternate with 3+3 
beats (see my remarks on the Song of Lamech in AJSL 20, 164) but, as 
a rule, the apparent variations in the number of beats &c. are due to 
corruption of the text. See E. Sievers, Studien zur hebr. Metrik 
(Leipzig, 1901) p. 129 and compare my remarks in the abstract of my 
paper Die Form der biblischen Liebeslieder in the Transactions of the 
Thirteenth Oriental Congress (Leyden, 1904) p. 224. See also Beer’s 
remarks on the alleged Mischmetra in the Psalms, in his review of the 
third edition of Bzthgen’s commentary in the Theol. Literaturzeitung, 
30, 99. Sievers has not given a metrical analysis of Ps. 23. 

(9) Bethgen’s metrical analysis seems to be based on J. Ley’s 
Leitfaden der Metrik der hebr. Poesie (Halle, 1887) p. 47 (cf. p. 15 of 
the Hebrew appendix to Ley’s book). According to Ley Ps. 23 consists 
of three stanzas preceded by an introductory verse (v. 1). Each of the 
first two stanzas (i: vv. 2.3; ii: v. 4) comprises two hexameters, while 
stanza iii (vv. 5. 6) is composed of two decameters. But there are no 
decameters in Hebrew poetry: Ley’s decameters are couplets of double- 
hemistichs with 3+2 beats (cf. above, n. 7, and below, n. 35). In his 
Grundziige des Rhythmus, des Vers- und Strophenbaues in der hebr. 
Poesie (Halle, 1875) p. 222 Ley arranged the text of Ps. 23 in five deca- 
meters, grouped in three stanzas: i (vv. 1. 2)=one decameter; ii (vv. 
3. 4)=two decameters ; iii (vv. 5. 6)=two decameters. Ley’s stanza i 
has really 3 X 3 beats, not 10: the negative in "CTS nd is unaccented 
(so correctly in Ley’s Leitfaden). Nor was the arrangement of stanza ii 
satisfactory: Ley printed it (1875) in three lines consisting of 2+3-+ 2; 
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4+4; 342, t.e,7+8+5=20 beats. For other arrangements of Ps. 


23 in three stanzas cf. below, n. 34. 
(10) Cf. 332% restorer, Is. 68,12. For miIs"M we must, with 


-— | ee (aoe 
Lagarde, Oort, Klostermann, Cheyne, Marti, read A E"MS (against 
Kittel, Duhm). 

(11) That is, He freshens my spirit, gives me new strength, not He 
shall convert my soul, as BCP renders, following 3 animam meam 
convertit (34, correctly, refecit)=G rhv Yoyxynv pov éréotpepev. The 
Psalter in BCP is “gah d from the Great Bible which was issued in the 
spring of 1539. T RTSD BM "WE, S ale] +e). According to 
A. B. Ehrlich, Die Psalmen (Berlin, 1905) S35" “WE means Er 
lenkt meine Wiinsche. Cf. Beer’s review of Ehrlich’s book in the Theol. 
Literaturzeitung, 30, 132. 

(12) Bethgen refers to Jer. 50,19 (cited in Hitzig’s commentary) 
soe ONTMSTNN OND J will bring Israel again to her pasture. 

(13) So BCP, AV, RV, Hengstenberg, Schultz, Wellhausen, Ehrlich, 
Cheyne (1904 ; cf. below, n. 58) following & ézi rpiBous eee sa 3 super 
(3H per) semitas justitiae (S$ \dw2.o tunes, T NPT “s>2). Ols- 
hausen rendered : innocence. 

(14) According to Bethgen #4 "5m" between S25 z° "WED and 
st "535722 seems to be a gloss or a scribal error, perhaps dittography 
of hence (v. 2) or "S7am3° (v. 4). But fil "3m" is correct; nor need 


a-tle salle 
7 


we point 30" (ZAT 16, 321). Bethgen’s combination of 33570" “Wed 


with D7 “$5005 (cf. below, n. 61) is not new; we find it in the Arabic 
versions of the Psalms edited by Lagarde: Psalteriwm, Job, Proverbia 
Arabice (Géttingen, 1876). The first two of those versions (7. e., the text 


of the Roman edition of 1614 and the text of the Paris Polyglot) render 
(Paris. xewl) Dyut h>¥ lr, eos o>) rl haw Jt, ua-’ila 
subuli ’l-birri radda nafsi ua-hadani li’ajli ’smika (var. 
*smihi). For the interchange between the second and the third persons 
cf. my remarks in ZDMG 58, 622, n. +. 

(15) So, too, Duhm. The rendering straight is supported by Ibn 
Ezra, Kimchi, Calvin, Gesenius, Rosenmiiller, Greetz, Hupfeld. 

(16) Fiihrt mich zuriick (leitet mich) auf rechte Geleise. 

(17) For pis victory, triumph (DeWette, Ernst Meier, Hitzig, 
Kamphausen, Ewald, Bickell: Heil) see my remarks on pts in the 
gloss to the Song of Vengeance, Is. 63, 1-6, in n. 24 to my paper on 
Babel and Bible, JHUC, No. 163 (June, 1903) p. 50 

(18) The objection raised against the derivation of the name Mac- 
cabee from nap. hammer, that M23p%2 does not denote a large sledge- 


oe | 
hammer, but a smaller hammer, falls to the ground if we assume that 
Judas received this surname while he was a boy. Was ein Hakchen 
werden will, kriimmt sich bei Zeiten. Judas Maccabeeus was mighty in 
strength even from his youth up (1 Mace. 2,66) ioyupds év duvdper adtos 
2x veotntos avtov. Contrast E. Schiirer, Geschichte des jiidischen Volkes 
im Zeitalter Jesu Christi, vol. 1 (Leipzig, 1901) p. 204, below. 








) 
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(19) Cf. 1 Mace. 4,11. The glory of His name would suffer, if His 
people were subdued. The heathen would say, Where is their God? 
and we, His people and the flock of His pasture, would become a scoff 
to our neighbors, the derision and scorn of those round about us; see 
Ps. 79, 4. 9. 10. 13 and cf. the note to my paper on the penitential psalm 
De Profundis in Hebraica 2, 100, below (January, 1886) and Dr. Stevens’ 
commentary (see above, n. 4) in Hebraica 11, 127, below. Duhm’s expla- 
nation, He leads me on right tracks for His name’s sake, because He is 
p'Iy » is not satisfactory. Paulus (see below, n. 53) remarked : wo 
"2D wie sein Name (der Begriff) Hirte es mit sich bringt. According 
to Ehrlich" gw wid means: damit nicht die Ausschweifung eines 
Schitzlings JHV Hes seinem géttlichen Namen Unehre mache. He 
seems to use Ausschweifung in the sense of straying, wandering from 
the path of rectitude. 

(20) Cf. my remarks in Crit. Notes on Proverbs (SBOT) p. 38, 1. 18. 

(21) This is the translation given in BCP (= 3 aqua refectionis). In 
the same way Ewald, Kamphausen, and Hupfeld render: waters of 
recreation and refreshment (Luther, zum frischen Wasser; Bickell, zur 
Frischen Quelle). AV has the still water. The rendering still (S base 
bwad, T RMF 3) is supported by J. D. Michaelis,” Gesenius, E. Meier, 
DeWette,* Hitzig, Greetz, Ehrlich." AVM: Heb. waters of quietness, 
RV™ waters of rest (that is, where it is good to rest). This is favored 
by Olshausen, Kautzsch, and Gunkel. But Heb. m2 to rest is used 
especially of the rest which Juvu gives His people by granting them 
possession of Canaan and victory over the neighboring heathen tribes; 
cf. Ex. 38, 14; Josh. 1, 13. 15; Deut. 3, 20. Waters of comfort sym- 
bolizes the comfort they feel after Javu bas given them rest from all 
their enemies round about, so that they dwell in safety (Deut. 12,10; cf. 
25,19). The term [M372 is used especially of the peaceful settlement 
in Canaan after the troublesome wanderings in the desert (cf. Ps. 95, 11; 
Deut. 12,9). The Syrian persecution was as troublesome as the wander- 
ings in the desert; moreover, at the beginning of the Syrian persecution 
many of the orthodox Jews fled into the wilderness (1 Mace. 2,29). After 
the desert of the Syrian persecution they enjoy now waters of comfort 
(7. e., tranquil enjoyment and freedom from anxiety) and meadows of 
verdure (fresh hopes for the future). The winter of their suffering is 
made glorious summer. Cf. also Es lacht die Ave in Wagner’s Par- 
sifal. G has ézi vdaros dvaravcews, Cf. xataravors Heb. 3,11. 18; 4,1. 3. 
5.10. 11 and xaréxavoev poudaia e€ “Iopayd 1 Mace. 9,73; also jovyacev 
1 Mace. 7,50; 9,57; 11, 38.52; 14,4. ## MIMI is an intensive plural ; 
cf. ZDMG 58, 623, 1.1. Cheyne (1904) reads #2 oo™ OM wa by 
“sins: To fountains of living waters Yahwe leads me to drink. 

(22) Heb. NWI means fresh verdure, shoots from the seeds, com- 
prising all plants in their incipient stage, not aftergrowth, or grass, &c. 
See Crit. Notes on Proverbs (SBOT) p. 64, 1. 44. 

(23) G& oxtda Oavdrov, JI umbra mortis, T RMIT NIG, S 2s wSQy. 
The traditional pronunciation my7g>%¢ has been defended by Noéldeke in 


(= 
vs 
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ZAT 17, 183 (1897); cf. Cheyne in Hebraica 1, 251 (1885) and Schwally, 
Das Leben nach dem Tode (Giessen, 1892) p. 194, below. It is retained 
also by DeWette, Hitzig, Kamphausen, Ley, Cheyne, Delitzsch, Brown- 
Driver-Briggs, Grimme, and Nowack in his review of Gunkel’s Ausge- 
wihite Psalmen in Theol. Literaturzeitung, 29, 700 (Dec. 24, 1904). 
Delitzsch thinks that the word may have been originally nva>y. 
According to Kirkpatrick the traditional nv2os may be due to a 
popular etymology. 

(24) We must read nis, or nisos, as an intensive plural (cf. 


above, the remarks on mrre at the end of n. 21) of a noun dy = 
i ies 


Arab. %& AL zulme (plur. eld zulumat) Eth. Qav7; darkness 
(cf. Assyr. calmu, fem. galimtu dark, black). There is, of course, no 
connection between WY25%2 darkness and psy image. The former has 
a %,, the latter a %,; see Haupt, Beitrage zur assyrischen Lautlehre 
in the Proceedings of ‘the Royal Society of Géttingen (GGN) April 25, 
1883, p. 92. For the plural zulumat see ibid., p. 89, n.3; Beitrdge 
zur Assyriologie 1, 377. For Arab. pnd canam image fan Aramaic 
loanword) with » instead of J, cf. Arab. &S kanne = Assyr. kallatu 
bride (M>5); Ethiop. 41: bénat=Assyr. bilat tribute (353 Ezra 


4,13. 20; 7,24); Arab. up abbana to lament, mourn for, eulogize 
(A3q0 As. xsro [5 xis!) = Heb. S2y; Arab. wr cahn dish, 
plate (Eth. &hA :) = Heb. am>s: ; Assyr. xinga = pzdn (Arab. o> 
xaer, pl. eee and Sols, pl. rp): see n. 104 to my paper on 


Babylonian Elements in the Levitiec Ritual (JBL 19, 77) and my Book 


of Canticles (Chicago, 1902) p. 27, n. 11 = AJSL 18, 217. 

J. Barth, Die Nominalbildung in den semitischen Sprachen (Berlin, 
1891) p. 411, n. 3 conjectures that the original form of the word was 
niabds, an abstract formation with the termination -6th, like fh Wasr 5 
see, however, my remarks in Crit. Notes on Proverbs (SBOT) p. 34, 1. 31; 
cf. JBL 21, 192. The majority of modern Hebraists read nabs, « e.g. 
Gesenius- Buhl, Siegfried-Stade, Ernst Meier, Olshausen, Hupfeld, 
Bickell, Kirkpatrick, Schultz, Kautzsch, Bachmann, Wellhausen, Gunkel ; 
also Ehrlich." According to Gunkel nvabs is a special term for Orcus ; 
he refers to Job 10,21; 38,17 and Istar’s descent to Hades, the Greek 
legend of Orpheus, &c. In the Babylonian Nimrod Epic (KB 6, 188, 29) 
Hades is called bit ekliti the house of darkness (52m); ef. my 
remarks in Crit. Notes on Proverbs (SBOT) p. 35, 1. 49; p. 33, 1. 17. 

(25) Cheyne,” p. 66 stated: The foes in v.5 may well be national 
foes . . . . The speaker is any pious Israelite in whose mind both national 
and personal hopes and fears rest side by side. A national element in 
the psalm cannot be denied. In his Bampton Lectures (see below, n. 27) 
p. 319 Cheyne remarks, Ps. 23 cannot have merely a national reference, 
as some theorists have persuaded themselves, unless indeed the allegory 
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in John 10 can have a similarly restricted meaning. Contrast Well- 
hausen’s remarks cited below, n. 32. The foes are certainly not worldly, 
rich aristocrats (Sadducees) as Gunkel supposes; contrast my remarks 
on D5, ONOM, Ow in my paper on Ps. 1 (AJSL 19, 140). Nor 
can "3" 455 mean that the enemies must look on (meine Feinde haben 
das Zusehen), as Gunkel translates, following Duhm. Similarly Ehrlich" 
renders: Du bereitest den Tisch fiir mich, dem meine Widersacher fern 
bleiben miissen. Contrast Eccl. 5,10 in my translations cited below, 
n. 42. Cheyne (1904) reads FST Apa within thy courts instead of 
fH "ME 32. 

(26) J. Wellhausen, The Book of Psalms (New York, 1898) p. 174. 

(27) Olshausen, Die Psalmen (Leipzig, 1853) p. 129 remarked, God’s 
flock, not an individual, speaks. Similarly E. Reuss, Das Alte Testa- 
ment 5, 91 (Braunschweig, 1893) says, The shepherd suggests a flock, not 
a single sheep (so, too, Bethgen). Kirkpatrick, on the other hand, states 
in his notes on this psalm (in the Cambridge Bible for Schools and Col- 
leges, 1892) that its tone is strongly personal. In the same way Hitzig 
(Die Psalmen, 1863) believed that Ps. 23 was personal and that it referred 
to an individual, not to the congregation (so, too, Hupfeld and Gunkel); 
the poet was a priest or prophet, possibly Jeremiah (about 650-580 B. c.). 
Hitzig’s view was endorsed by C. J. Ball in his Jeremiah (1890); contrast 
Cheyne’s remarks in his Bampton Lectures, The Origin and Religious 
Contents of the Psalter (London, 1891) pp. 135. 250. According to 
Greetz (1883) Ps. 23 was written by a Levite at the time of Manasseh 
(692-638 B. c.) or Jehoiakim (607-597 B.c.). Duhm says, the author may 
have been a man like Simon (142-135 B. c.) or his third son and successor, 
John Hyrcanus (135-104 B. c.). Contrast below, n. 46. For the date of 
the psalm cf. below, n. 104. 

(28) Cf. Ezek. 34,11; Pss. 80,2; 77,21; 78,52; Is. 40,11; &e. 

(29) Duhm’s explanation that the psalmist celebrates Juvu as his 
shepherd on the path of life and as his host in the Temple is not satis- 
factory. Nor can we believe, with Duhm, that vv. 1-3@ is a reminiscence 
from Is. 49,9. 10. 

(30) Cf. the Homeric zopeéves Aadv. 

(81) 3 renders: Dominus regit me (34 pascit). 

(32) See J. Wellhausen, Skizzen und Vorarbeiten, part 6 (Berlin, 
1899) p. 171. 

(33) H. Gunkel, Ausgewihite Psalme (Gottingen, 1904) p. 52; ef. 
above, n. 25, and n. 22 to my paper The Prototype of the Magnificat 
(ZDMG 58, 629). 

(34) According to Hengstenberg (1850) Ps. 23 consists of three 
stanzas, each stanza comprising two verses. DeWette-Baur (1856) 
assumed two stanzas: vv. 1-3 (6 hemistichs) and vv. 4. 5 (7 hemistichs) 
followed by a concluding verse (v. 6) which might be combined with the 
preceding stanza ii. Kamphausen in Bunsen’s Bibelwerk (1863) arranged 
his translation of this psalm in three stanzas, viz. i: vv. 1.2 (4 hemi- 
stichs)—ii: vv. 3. 4 (6 hemistichs)—iii: vv. 5. 6 (6 hemistichs). Also in 
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the third edition of Hupfeld’s commentary (1888) we find three stanzas, 
each consisting of two verses, viz. i: vv. 1. 2 (3 hemistichs)—ii: vv. 3. 4 
(6 hemistichs)—iii: vv. 5. 6 (6 hemistichs). For Ley’s strophic arrange- 
ments of this poem see above, n. 9. According to the posthumous edition 
of Franz Delitzsch’s commentary” Ps. 23 consists of two hexastichs with 
short concluding lines which may be compared to the Adonic verse of 
the Sapphic stanza. These two hexastichs are followed by a final tetra- 
stich with alternate long and short lines. 

Reuss in his translation of OT, vol 5 (Braunschweig, 1893) p. 90 has 
five tristichs, while Bickell, Dichtungen der Hebrder, part 3 (Innsbruck, 
1885) p. 39 assumed five tetrastichs with alternate 3 and 2 beats. This 
has been adopted by Duhm, see below, n. 57. 

Wellhausen (SBOT, 1895) has no strophie division; he prints the 
text in 15 lines of unequal length, representing either double-hemistichs 
(Il. 6. 10. 11. 14. 15) or hemistichs, or fragments of hemistichs (the 
opening hemistich, "c™N7Nd 27 m7, e. g. is printed in two lines). 
Ehrlich" follows Wellhausen’s incorrect stichic arrangement; but he 
has 17 hemistichs instead of 15, ‘Yaw n> and "35% 33 being cor- 
rectly treated as separate hemistichs. The stichic arrangement in G 
is different, but just as inconsistent. Ginsburg arranges the text in 12 
lines; the first four of them represent hemistichs, but the following 
eight lines are double-hemistichs. Similarly RV has 12 lines, four of 
which (ll. 1. 2. 3. 4. 6) are hemistichs, while the other eight lines are 
double-hemistichs. Kautzsch has no strophic division, just as J. D. 
Michaelis,” Hitzig, and RV have no blank lines in their stichic transla- 
tions of this psalm, 

(35) See n. 33 to my paper cited above, n. 33; cf. ZAT 11, 316; 12, 
214; 13, 280. ; 

(36) Contrast my note on "MS for Mw Cant. 2, 11 in Haupt, The 
Book of Canticles (Chicago, 1902) p. 72=AJSL 19, 18 and Crit. Notes 
on Kings (SBOT) p. 181, 1. 49. 

(37) The reading "Frw5 was retained by Ley in his Leitfaden 
(1887). In his Grundziige (1875) he read *fy224, with the accent on the 
penult. According to Franz Delitzsch = M5 "Maw. is a con- 
structio praegnans: I shall dwell again (Ich werde wiederkehren, 
im Hause Jahveh’s wohnen). DeWette’s view that "ria was a 
shortened form of "M272" (so, too, Hitzig, 1863; Ewald, 1866) was 
contested by Baur (1856). Hengstenberg considered "(2105 to be the 
inf. of 5°5" (="Mawi ); so, too, Kirkpatrick alt. a 

(38) So Greetz, Emendationes, 1893 (in his commentary, 1883, he said, 
"Fa107 stands for "Mpr75), Kautzsch, Bachmann, Wellhausen, Oort, 
Bethgen, Cheyne (1904). 

(39) So Duhm (a/f¢. "Hr" ) and Ehrlich." 

(40) G kai 76 karoxedy we (E nod; NZL: ut habitare facias me); 
>, xal xatoixnois pov; 3 et ut inhabitem (34 et habitabo),€ 3X TD 


Nips mss, § peeks, Saadya wale ua-’uqimu. 
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(41) For instance, Luther, AV, RV, Rosenmiiller, Ernst Meier, Ols- 
hausen, DeWette, Hengstenberg, Hitzig, Kamphausen, Hupfeld, Ewald, 
Schultz, Bickell, Reuss, Cheyne, Kirkpatrick, Kautzsch, Wellhausen, 
Oort, Beethgen, Duhm, Ehrlich." 

(42) At Beth-horon, Emmaus, Beth-zur, &c. For the allusions in 
Eccl. 9,13-18 to Antiochus Eupator’s subsequent unsuccessful siege of 
Beth-zur (163 B. c.) cf. my Koheleth (see above, n. 6) p. 30, n. 9; and my 
Eccl. (see above, n. 3) n. 6 on VI. 

(43) Cf. ZAT 22, 281. Ps. 118 is supposed by some to be the pean 
sung when Judas’ victorious army (Dec., 165 8. c.) entered the gates of 
the Temple (1 Macc. 4,54); but it seems to me more likely that it com- 
memorates the triumphal entrance of Simon, after the last outpost of the 
Syrians, the Syrian garrison in the Acra (the citadel of Jerusalem) had 
been starved into surrender in May, 142 B. c. (1 Mace. 18,51). According 
to my investigations the chronological order of the principal so-called 
Messianic Psalms is as follows: Psalms 132 and 110 refer to Zerubbabel, 
of the House of David, and were written under the reign of Darius 
Hystaspis about 516 B.c. Ps. 72 seems to have been written in Alex- 
andria when Ptolemy I. Lagi, at the ripe age of 82, abdicated in favor of 
his youngest son, Ptolemy II. Philadelphus, in 287 8. c. Ps. 16 origin- 
ated at the beginning of the Maccabean rising in 167 8.c. Ps. 1 was 
written in 153 8. c., three years before the wedding of Alexander Balas 
and the Egyptian princess Cleopatra in 150, which is glorified in Ps. 45. 
Ps. 118 was written in 142 8. c., and Ps. 2 at the time of the coronation 
of Aristobulus as the first Hasmonean King of the Jews in 104.8B.c. Ps. 
23 must be placed between Ps. 16 (167 B. c.) and Ps. 1 (153 B. c.). 

For Ps. 16 cf. my remarks in n. 60 to my paper on Moses’ Song of 
Triumph (AJSL 20, 172); for Ps. 1 see AJSL 19, 135, n. 11, second 
paragraph; for Pss. 2. 45. 118 see my remarks referred to above, n. 4, 
and the translation of Ps. 45 in my Zccl., n.9 on III; for Ps. 72 cf. 
Crit. Notes on Kings (SBOT) p. 227, 1. 36; for Ps. 110 cf. JHUC, No. 
114, p. 110; and for Ps. 132 see Dr. Stevens’ dissertation referred to 
above, n. 4(AJSL 11, 91). Contrast J. Halévy’s remarks on Pss. 2 and 
110 in No. xxv of his Recherches bibliques. 

(44) E. W. Hengstenberg, Commentar tiber die Psalmen, vol. 2, 
second edition (Berlin, 1850) p. 57. 

(45) So, too, Franz Delitzsch (see below, n. 55). 

(46) In the same way DeWette-Baur (1856) remarked: This psalm is 
free from all personal and contemporary references. Historical interpre- 
tations are out of place. Reuss, too, says (1893): This psalm requires 
no historical interpretation. Contrast above, n. 27. 

(47) See my remarks in Crit. Notes on Kings (SBOT) p. 161, 1. 43. 

(48) See Socin’s Arabic Grammar, fourth edition (Berlin, 1899) § 106. 
This remark is omitted in the fifth edition (Berlin, 1904) edited by 
Brockelmann. 

(49) H. Ewald, Die Psalmen und die Klagelieder, third edition 
(Gottingen, 1866) p. 102. 
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(50) J. Wellhausen, Die kleinen Propheten, third edition (Berlin, 
1898) p. 19, below; ef. ibid., p. 129 and W. Nowack, Die kleinen Propheten, 
second edition (Géttingen, 1903) p. 75, below. 

(51) K. Marti, Das Dodekapropheton (Tiibingen, 1904) p. 95, below. 
W. R. Harper, The Structure of the Text of the Book of Hosea (Chicago, 
1905) p. 41, below, renders: So thou by the help of thy God shouldst 
turn back. , 

(52) J. D. Michaelis, Deutsche Ubersetzung des Alten Testaments 
mit Anmerkungen fiir Ungelehrte, part 6, Psalmen (Gottingen, 1782) 
p. 82: Und ich kehre auf ewig zum Hause Gottes wider. 

(53) H. E.G. Paulus, Philologische Clavis iiber die Psalmen, second 
edition (Heidelberg, 1815) p. 152: 3 "Maw und ich werde zuriickkom- 
men in, ZU, eis, VON END. — 

(54) See G. Baur’s note in DeWette’s Commentar tiber die Psalmen, 
fifth edition (Heidelberg, 1856) p. 166, below. 

(55) Franz Delitzsch, Biblischer Kommentar tiber die Psalmen, fifth 
edition (Leipzig, 1894) edited by Friedrich Delitzsch. 

(56) B. Duhm, Die Psalmen (1899) in Marti’s series ; cf. his metrical 
version of the Psalms, published in the same year (Freiburg i. B., 1899). 

(57) Bickell arranged his translation of Ps. 23 in this way more than 
twenty years ago; see above, n. 34. According to Ley’s Grundztige 
(1875) Ps. 23 consisted of five decameters = five double-pentameters (cf. 
above, n. 9). Cheyne® remarked: The rhythm is perhaps not uniform 
throughout; but there is a tendency to alternate trimeters (lines with 
three beats) and dimeters (those with two). Hubert Grimme in his 
Psalmenprobleme (Freiburg, Switzerland, 1902) pp. 18. 37 adopts Bick- 
ell’s and Duhm’s view that Ps. 23 consists of lines with 3 and 2 beats, 
but he misscans them; see below, nn. 70.71. Only the last but one line 
of the poem is read correctly by Grimme (op. cit., p. 19). 

(58) T. K. Cheyne, The Book of Psalms (London, 1888). Cf. Cheyne’s 
new work The Book of Psalms, translated from a revised text, with 
Notes and Introduction (London, 1904). 

(59) Bickell inserted before "29 FINN "5D: Nicht beb’ ich auf 
dem Wege. Cheyne (1904) supplies SNINTND WEDD “ND Neither 
lion nor young lion do I dread. ° 

(60) See my remarks in Crit. Notes on Kings (SBOT) p. 282, 1. 5. 

(61) Bickell inserted MANID after "97 FT, omitting HA Nw and 


“72°. He disregards the PID FiO at the end of vy. 2, combining 
S570" "WE3 with =>" mim 59, whereas Bethgen (see above, 


n. 14) combines S35" "WE with pis “$5973 


(62) According to Duhm f# "3:x°3"" is omitted in G, and & xareoxy- 
vwoev (3 collocavit, 34 adclinavit) is a variant to eOpepév pe = "ID"; 
but xarecxyvocey is the rendering of "3°27", and it is more correct 
than the rendering ¢é&OpeWév pe for so. G eEeOpevev (E hOH. 
hadanani, 3 educavit, 34 enutrivit) was followed by Hengstenberg, 
pflegt mich; ef. Gen. 47,17. T "TBI, S Ape. 
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(63) See Friedrich Delitzsch, The Hebrew Language (London, 1883) 
pp. 5.6; Prolegomena (Leipzig, 1886) pp. 17-20; HW 438». Cheyne” 
considered Delitzsch’s explanation plausible. Assyr. nalu (5742) is a 
synonym of rabagu (4755) to lie down. The causative usna’il (or, 
contracted, uSnil) is the Shaphel of the Piel (= uSnahhil). Cheyne 
(1904) translates *s5>5>": He leads me to drink. 

(64) Cf. my remarks in Crit. Notes on Kings (SBOT) p. 278, 1. 19; 
ZDMG 58, 619, 1.3; 628, n. 9; and my Eccl., n. 30 to the Introduction. 
J. D. Michaelis” stated as early as 1782 that Ps. 23 consisted of two 
sections (vv. 1-4 and vv. 5.6). Ernst Meier arranged this psalm in two 
sections, each consisting of two stanzas; each of his stanzas comprises 
six lines with two beats (i: vv. 1. 2;—ii: vv. 3. 4%4;—iii begins with "5 
“43 SION ;—the first line of iv is M4" "CID. According to Ewald 
the two sections are vv. 1-3 (6 hemistichs) and vv. 4-6 (6 hemistichs). 
Olshausen remarked in 1853: This psalm has been divided into two 
stanzas, each consisting of three verses: vv. 1-3 and vv. 5.6; but v. 4 
belongs to the preceding verses. This criticism was quite correct: the 
first section comprises vv. 1-4, the second: vv. 5. 6. According to 
Cheyne’s new translation of the Psalms (London, 1904) Ps. 23 is com- 
posite. He considers vv. 5. 6 a separate fragment (cf. ZAT 7, 308; 
Jewish Quarterly Review, 1892, p. 672). He arranges vv. 1-4 in two 
stanzas, each consisting of four pentameters; the last but one line of the 
second stanza is lost. Verses 5 and 6 are correctly arranged in four lines 
but not in couplets. 

(65) Cf. my Eccl. n. 1 on VIII. Jesus said to the Pharisee Simon, 
who had invited him to a meal, My head with oil thou didst not anoint 
(Luke 7,46). Sardanapalus mentions, in the cuneiform account of his 
eighth campaign, against the King of Elam, Ummanaldas, that he con- 
quered Susa and carried off as spoil among other things: Sa ina muxxi 
Qsibtii ittili, ina libbi ekulf ist irmukf ippassti whereon 
they sat and slept, wherefrom they ate, drank, made libations, and 
anointed themselves (KB 2, 204, 20.21). The form ippassf is impf. 
Niphal (=inpasisti) not pres. Qal (=ipdaSaSf) as Jensen states. For 
the stem pasasu to anoint, cf. my remarks on 53 "Mz Is. 3,20 in 
Crit. Notes on Isaiah (SBOT) p. 82, 1. 7. Cheyne (1904) reads SW"M 
"253 Yaw My desire Thou satisfiest with rich foods. 

(66) Cf. my translation in JHUC, No. 90 (June, 1901) p. 115> and in 
Oriental Studies (Boston, 1894) p. 257; also my metrical German version 
cited above, n. 6; and my Eccl. (see above, n. 3). According to A. 
Jeremias, Babylonisches im Neuen Testament (Leipzig, 1905) p. 77, God 
tells the pious man in Eccl. 9,7 to partake of the bread and wine which 
are kept for him in Paradise. But Ecclesiastes did not believe in the 
existence of Paradise. 

(67) See, however, above, n. 43 and below, n. 104. 

(68) #8 Sy (so, too, TS) is correct, and we must not, with Hupfeld 
and Wellhausen, substitute 53; ¢f. my remarks in Crit. Notes on Kings 
(SBOT) p. 134, 1. 27. 
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(69) G reads év péow (3 in medio) = RZD; but T “EAD, S Was. 
For * and 4 cf. my remarks in Crit. Notes on Kings (SBOT) p. 85, 1. 8; 
p. 251, 1.1; p. 255, 1.8; p. 301, 1. 15. 

(70) The verbal form is unaccented; cf. my remarks in ZDMG 58, 
627, below. Grimme, Psalmenprobleme, p. 19, reads "52 oN“ D3 

. * \j 
S79 NTR NS MWS, which is unrhythmical. Ley scanned in his 
Grundziige (1875): >" NTNTND n pd "33 a>); = Das in his 
' 2 | 
Leitfaden (1887) he read: 3" NTNTND nva>s N52 sox "2703. 
' 
(71) fH qnevc's has two beats ; cf. my remarks on are 18 


oO an 


2,1 in ZDMG 58, 622. Grimme, p. 37, reads paw "Tey ANN“ 


“a nm Pte. een (for "475° see below, 1. 72). In nd same way 
Ley (1887) om nos) 7 45:2; but this is ca as wrong as his read- 


ing prs >s7722 ith one beat. In 1875 he scanned correctly : abs, "22 
pts and 5 jwis] WLS. 

(72) Grete’ s eme »ndation "24™5°, suggested in his commentary (Bres- 
lau, 1883) and in his Emendationes (Breslau, 1893) and supported by 
Nestle (ZAT 16, 321) and Grimme, p. 37, is gratuitous; nor need we read, 
with Halévy (cited by Bethgen) "[32". The verb OM means not 
only to comfort, but also to encourage; see my remarks on Y2"3 2M2 

R a ! 
“ay Is. 40,1 in Drugulin’s Marksteine (Leipzig, 1902) p. 46. wy" 
v ” 
is warranted by G& zapexaAcoav, T "ITN2MI", S wloles (E renders Tw Ry: 
erudiverunt me). Cheyne (1904) reads sro" tranquillize me. 

(73) Similarly Greetz’s emendations 77M (so in his commentary; cf. 
above, n. 65, end) or MDB (so in his Emendationes) are superfluous. 

(74) The reading of G, Thy cup, is not good. 

(75) Instead of #4 "4" we should perhaps read, with Ges.-Buhl," 
my (a fem. adj. like Cae cf. 7 @5, P29 WED. Pn 7 

en sz); cf. 1.47 of the second Mu' allaga: Aswol es 

B29) Lu, mata ta’tini acbahka ka’sa® rauiiata®, whenever thou 
comest to me I will give thee (to drink in the morning) a full cup; Ry) 
= = Baye. Cf. below, n. 100. GS Quinta $3 combine FH" "OD with 


the following 310 FN: kai TO moTnpiov gov peOvoKov os Kpatictov, 3 et 
calix meus caine quam praeclarus est; compare Grimme, p. 182. 
The meter shows that this combination is wrong. 34, correctly, Sed et 
benignitas et misericordia subsequitur. Cheyne (1904) reads "NM 


thou fillest to the brim, but this emendation is unnecessary. His reading 
7%, however, instead of #1 3450 is preferable. 

(76) See JHUC, No. 163 (June, 1903) p. 542. 

(77) See n. 3 to my paper referred to in n. 76 and cf. W. Caspari, Die 
Religion der assyrisch-babylonischen Busspsalmen (Giitersloh, 1903) 
and A. Jeremias, Monotheistische Strémungen innerhalb der babyloni- 
schen Religion (Leipzig, 1904) pp. 34-43. 
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(78) JBL 19 (1900) pp. 55-81. 

(79) Cf. my metrical Assyrian version of David’s dirge, JHUC, No. 
163, p. 56 and the modern Assyrian tablets referred to ibid., p. 768. 

(80) For cuneiform poetry cf. my remarks in Crit. Notes on Proverbs 
(SBOT) p. 32, 1. 34. 

(81) For Tama (i. e., lava) see my remarks in Crit. Notes on Ezra- 
Neh. (SBOT) p. 68, 1. 14; Transactions of the Thirteenth Oriental Con- 
gress (Leyden, 1904) p. 261; contrast Delitzsch, Babel wnd Bibel, fifth 
edition (Leipzig, 1905) pp. 78-80. Ia’pi-ilu could mean God is 


resplendent, glorious; cf. s#02 (as) wncsse Ps. 132,18 = ys" Tay 
s™75 over him (Zerubbabel; see above, n. 48) shall his crown shine 


bright; or ia’pi may correspond to yA so that Ta’pi-ilu would 
mean God pardons (sis ah!) Las). Contrast my remarks on Ia’lft 
(KB 2, 130, 20) = pAse (= Ass) in Beitr. z. Assyr. 1, 170, below. See 
also Albert T. Clay, Business Documents of Murashtii Sons of Nippur 
(Philadelphia, 1904) p. 21 (contrast ibid., p. xv). Dr. Clay remarks: “In 
what manner Jawa represents 4" I am not prepared to say.” We 
must bear in mind that the imperfect of the verbs 45 in Hebrew has 
the intransitive form, just as the perfect forms m5 Xe. are intransitive ; 
cf. Crit. Notes on Ezra-Neh. (SBOT) p. 68, 1. 20. Heb. rm" appears in 
Arabic as Lis iahia. The original form of #44" may therefore have 
been Iahua, or with quiescing of the h and shortening of the final 4, 
Iaua which may be written L4ma in Assyrian, justas wy" is written 
Dariiaémus; see my paper on the semivowel wv in Assyrian, ZA 2, 269. 

(82) Assyr. ume¢u or (with partial assimilation of the m to the fol- 
lowing ¢) ungu, fem. umgatu, means want, hunger. In post-Biblical 
Hebrew, yas means to press, to close, especially the eyes of the dead 
(so, too, Syr. ss) but the initial & is probably an N,=¢; cf. Arab. 

és — 

Udet, Heb. (with transposition) Oxy Is. 29,10; 33,15. For — 
(instead of “sel*) = Yase cf. Driver, Tenses, third ed., p. 225. Instead 
of ul ammug we might also say ul axdSax or sungqa ul ammar 
I shall not see want, but this would not suit the meter. Assyr. sunqu 
corresponds to Heb. ps (partial assimilation of the initial s to the final 
q); cf. my remarks in Hebraica 1, 231. Then in p-c; pss is secondary; 
the original root is po; cf. Assyr. siqu tight = Arab. , poe . Assyr. 
siiqu street (originally narrow passage) must be derived from the same 
root ; see Crit. Notes on Kings (SBOT) p. 133, n. +; p. 251, 1. 21. 

(83) Assyr. uSbarri means he satisfied, nourished (N™B) abun- 
dantly. A more literal rendering of Heb. 355° "gE would be 
napisti ana asris&a utdar, lit., He brings my soul back to its place 
(cf. Delitzsch, HW 702»). 

(84) The etymological equivalent of Heb. MIM22 would be manaxati 
(HW 4535, below). Manaxtu resting place must not be confounded 
with manaxtu hardship from M3; see my translation of the begin- 
ning of the Babylonian Nimrod Epic (J AOS 22, 12). 
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(85) We might also use qirbeti (HW 595>) or gine, but not 
usalle marshes (Syr. iec}). For 1. 135 of the Flood tablet see my note 
in JAOS 17, 161. n. *. 

(86) See Zimmern, Beitrdge zur Kenntnis der babyl. Religion (Leip- 
zig, 1901) p. 216, 1. 3 (No. 100, 17); contrast HW 229. We might also 
use urqéti or biri (HW 243», 1845), 

(87) Or xurri. For neribu (from erébu to enter, 353) see Haupt, 
The Assyrian E-vowel (Baltimore, 1887) p. 13. 

(88) Etatu=*gatautu. We could also say ekliti (59m) or 
da’ummati which mean both darkness and distress, just as idirtu 
distress means originally darkness; see my Eccl., n. 32 on IV. 

(89) The impf. of allak (for a’d4lak, ahdlak) J go, illik is based 
on the analogy of the verbs 5“. 

(90) For limuttu=nmzz""yd see my remarks in Crit, Notes on 
Kings (SBOT) p. 175, note *, 1. 4. 

(91) Addar=ahddar ("77}). Wemight alsosay laé-apdlax, but 
this would not suit the meter. 

(92) Sibirru denotes a staff which may be used as a weapon. In 
my ASKT 120, 16 we read: re’u ina Sibirrisu lidtiksi the shepherd 
may slay her with his staff. The stem of Heb. yaw staff is Assyr. 
Sabatu to strike, in Ethiopic (with partial assimilation of the initial s 
to the following 0; cf. above, n. 82) Hm: zabata. Assyr. Sibtu is 
used both for sceptre and massacre (HW 6382). 

(93) To accent the conjunction is preferable to emphasizing the 
pronoun: Kasa Sibirruka u-xutartuka. 

(94) S$ uses the same word: y;fawo yo. 

(95) More literally, Sunu utakkalani. . 

(96) ST use the corresponding word "4MZ (MIND MAT, bode 23-0); 
see my remarks in Beitrdge zur Assyriologie 1, 161. We might also 
say naptana tardkas or naptana taSdkan. 

(97) Assyr. rakfsu means originally to bind (cf. Ex. 28,28; 39, 21) 
then to put together, to arrange. Rakasu Sa pasSfiri means especi- 
ally to arrange a sacrificial table; cf. Zimmern, Beitrdge zur Kenntnis 
der babyl. Religion (Leipzig, 1901) p. 94, 2. 

(98) Or za’ire’a ("°F) or nakrfiti’a. 

(99) Cf. Zimmern, op. cit., p. 222; Hunger, Becherwahrsagung bei 
den Babyloniern (Leipzig, 1903) p. 7, 1. 7. 

(100) Similarily £ uses a verbal form @2@P:; irdui, calix quoque 
tuus sitim explet, $ |e. According to Ehrlich "7 means only 
enough to quench the thirst. If we wanted to use a noun instead of a 
verb, we might say: kasi duxdu, or xegallu, or nuxsu, or baltu, 
or lalfi, or ablaitu; but idaéxad is preferable. The impf. Qal 
idxud, which is not recorded in Delitzsch’s HW 2148, is found in my 
ASKT 51,47. G33 substitute a verb for a noun in the beginning of 
the psalm: Kvpios womaive. we, Dominus regit me, sed-) bLpe. Cf. 
above, 31. 75. 
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(101) See HW 613». 
(102) More literally, kal Ome balati’a, but kal fiime’a is more 


idiomatic. The stem of kal allis "55. 

(103) The etymological equivalent of Heb. D™2" RD , Assyr. 
ana aradk fime is used in the sense of longevity. Ana arak time 
would mean for a long life. For ever is expressed either by ana filme 
cati (MN) literally, for the days of exit (HW 239>) or ana dftri 
dari, or ana darati (HW 213) or ana mati-ma (HW 435>) or 
ana arkat ) time (HW 2438), 

(104) Olshausen assigned Ps. 23 to the time of Simon, about May 
142, when the Syrian garrison in the Acra of Jerusalem was starved into 
surrender (cf. above, n. 43). The Syrians were in great distress for want 
of victuals, and a great. number of them perished (1 Mace. 13,21. 49. 
For Hitzig’s and Greetz’s views see above, n. 27. According to Michaelis 
and Hengstenberg the psalm is Davidic ; so, too, Delitzsch and DeWette- 
Baur. Theodore of Mopsuestia (cf. JHUC, No. 163, p. 548) referred it to 
the Return of the people from the Exile, and the refreshment and 
pleasure they found when they left Babylon (ZAT 5, 94, below). Accord- 
ing to his interpretation v. 5 alludes to the heathen nations which 
cannot harm Israel enjoying the protection of her God. T and the 
Midrash refer the psalm to Israel’s wanderings in the desert and to 
the Exile. Hugo Grotius remarks in his Annotationes in Vetus Testa- 
mentum: Chaldaeus putat esse Oden factam in nomine Israelitarum 
qui in deserto fuerunt. Bethgen thinks that the psalm must be 
assigned to the period in which the Songs of Degrees (Pss. 120-134) 
originated, 7. e., some time after the Return from the Exile; see, however, 
Dr. Stevens’ dissertation, referred to above, n. 4. 

(105) BCP renders: therefore can I lack nothing. This is better 
than the translation given in AV: J shall not want. 

(106) T. K. Abbott remarks in his Essays chiefly on the Original 
Texts of the Old and New Testaments (London, 1891) p. 93: “What is 
spoken of is the darkness of deep trouble.” At the battle of Bethsura 
(1 Mace. 4,29) Judas had but 10,000 men, while the Syrians numbered 
65,000; so the Maccabees passed indeed through a glen of gloom: they 
were in sore straits, and the outlook was gloomy. But Juvu’s flock 
feared no harm. His staff and his shepherd’s crook gave them courage. 
The Syrians were defeated, and Judas went up to Mount Zion to purify 
and rededicate the Temple (1 Macc. 4,36). They put up a new altar of 
burnt offerings (v. 47) in the face of their foes (in the citadel, v. 41) and 
celebrated the Rededication for eight days. 

(107) The staff of the Shepherd of Israel will ward off dangers, His 
crook will show the way. According to Ehrlich the staff (u21D) is the 
rod of chastisement, while the crook (MiywIg) suggests support. 

(108) Emphasized in the Hebrew. Grimme,” p. 37 thinks it might 
easily be dispensed with. Heb. %3" is warranted by G aira/, 3 ipsa, 
cw, % Ja. On the other hand, & inserts in 1.2 éxet: eis témov 
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xAdys, exe? pe Katerxnvocev (3 in loco pascuae ibi me collocavit). Cheyne 
(1904) inserts Dw in the Hebrew text. 

(109) The whole poem may be paraphrased as follows: As long as 
JuvuH is our leader, we shall suffer no want; He will impart to us new 
strength and vigor; He will give us rest from our enemies round about 
us, He will re-establish us in our possession of Judea, and we shall live 
in peace, as comfortably as a flock of lambs on meadows of verdure by 
refreshing waters after wanderings in the desert. Even if troublous 
times should come again, we are not afraid. Juvu’s arm will ward off 
all dangers, and He will lead the way. We do not only suffer no want, 
we are actually feasting in the face of our foes, the Syrians: our table is 
spread, our cups are brimful, our heads are perfumed as though we were 
banqueting in times of peace. Juvu’s goodness and kindness will be with 
us throughout our lives; He will grant us victory and prosperity, He 
will also restore to us the Temple on Mount Zion, which has been defiled 
by the Syrians, that we may re-enter it and worship there for ever. 

(110) Like a fourfooted animal. 











WHEN DID THE HITTITES ENTER PALESTINE? 


By James Henry BreEastep, 
The University of Chicago. 


Recent excavations in Palestine, especially those of the Pales- 
tine Exploration Fund at Gezer, have furnished new materials for 
the discussion of this question. A very interesting study of this 
new material is offered by Professor Sayce in the Biblical World 
of last January, in the course of which he adduces evidence to show 
that the Hittites were already settled in Palestine at least as 
early as the Twelfth Egyptian Dynasty (2000-1788 B.C.). As 
this date for their entrance into Canaan is earlier by possibly 
six hundred years than has heretofore been supposed, Pro- 
fessor Sayce’s conclusion is of the greatest importance if it 
‘an be substantiated. Hence I shall endeavor briefly to scru- 
tinize the available evidence, without at all attempting a full 
discussion of it. 

In the Amarna Letters, all of which fall within the first half 
of the fourteenth century B. C., we can trace the Khatti-Hittites 
year after year as they push out of the north and take possession 
of the Pharaoh’s dependencies in northern Syria. The records of 
Egyptian conquest in that region during the Empire make no 
reference to any collision with them before that time. On the 
contrary, when a hundred years earlier than the Amarna Letters, 
Thutmose III. was campaigning in northern Syria, the Kheta- 
Hittites sent him presents, presumably from a distance, as no 
hositilities with them are ever mentioned. If, then, there 
were actually Hittites present in Palestine in the Twelfth 
Egyptian Dynasty (2000-1788 B. C.), they must have merged 
with the Canaanite population, before the beginning of the 
Egyptian Empire (1580 B. C.), and the influx of Khatti-Hittites 
traceablein the Amarna Letters is a second wave of Hittite immi- 
gration. 

This raises the question as to the character of the evidence 
for the presence of Hittites in Palestine in the Twelfth Egyptian 
Dynasty. The documents adduced are twofold, the first being 
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the presence of the characteristic trichrome Hittite pottery at 
Gezer at the same level with Egyptian antiquities belonging to 
the Twelfth Dynasty. It is claimed that this pottery is of the 
same date as the Egyptian monuments, and that it demonstrates 
the presence of Hittites in Gezer in the Twelfth Dynasty. The 
date of the Hittite pottery in the Gezer “tell”? may be admitted 
without further discussion, but the establishment of its date is 
far from demonstrating the presence of Hittites there at that 
time. There is plenty of amber (a material found only along 
the shores of the Baltic Sea) in Egypt in this same age; but 
this fact will hardly be accepted as proof that there were Northern 
European tribesmen living in Egypt in the Twelfth Dynasty. 
The Hittite pottery in question may have been an article of 
trade for centuries before its makers followed it southward, 
and its wide dissemination would indicate that such was the 
case. 

The second document adduced by Professor Sayce is an 
Egyptian monument in the Louvre, which is affirmed to contain 
the statement of an Egyptian officer that he made a campaign into 
Palestine, and that he ‘‘plundered the palaces of the Hittites” 
there. The number of the monument is not given in Professor 
Sayce’s article, and I was at first puzzled to know what monument 
could possibly be meant, as I had copied all the stones in the 
Louvre for the Dictionary Commission of the German Academies, 
and could not recall any such inscription. Finally the phrase 
‘palaces of the Hittites” furnished the desired clue, and I was 
able to identify the monument quoted. Fortunately I had made 
a facsimile of the inscription before the original, and also a photo- 
graph ; and from these I have drawn a facsimile for reproduction 
here (p. 155). The photograph of the lower part of the stela 
containing the inscription (p. 156) will also aid in showing the 
exact paleeographic character of the monument.' It is the mortuary 


1Louvre Stela C 1. The top lines containing the date are published in Lepsius, 
Auswahl, 10, and Zwélfte Dynastie, II, 3; entire by Maspéroin Report of the First Interna- 
tional Congress of Orientalists at Paris, 1873, II, 48-61, and again by him in Etudes de 
mythologie et d’archéolugie, III, 153-64; also by Pierret, Inscriptions, 2, 27, and by Gayet, 
Steles,I. All these are inaccurate. A good text is given by Piehl, Inscriptions I, I-II, but 
he overlooked the historical lines and copied them from Maspéro. Brugsch (Thesauros, VI, 
1467) copied them from Pierret. They have been carefully given by Miller (Orientalistische 
Litteraturzeitung, 1900, 47-8), who, however, does not consider his copy “einen vdllig 


abschliessenden Text.’’ Miller also gives a translation, to which mine is in one place 


indebted; but since Miller’s copy, the stela has been set up in the new hall for pre-Hyksos 
monuments, and I found it under a much better light. Hence I secured several additional 
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Fig. 1.—Inscription of Nessumontu. 
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stela of a certain noble named Nessumontu, dated in the twenty- 
fourth year of Amenemhet I (2000-1970 B. C.); and at the 
. conclusion of the usual prayers and mortuary formule, he appends 
a brief narrative in nine short columns, in the lower right-hand 
corner of the stela. This narrative recounts a warlike adventure 
of his abroad, which is told as follows: 


Respecting every word of this stela, it is truth, of that which hap- 
pened by my arm; it is that which I did in very truth. There is no 
deceit and there is no lie therein. I defeated the Asiatic Trogodytes 
(Yntyw-Mntyw-Stt), the Sand-dwellers; I overthrew the strongholds of 
the nomads (?) as if they had never been (??). I coursed through the 
field, I went forth in the presence of those who were behind their 
defenses, without my equal therein, by the command of Montu to one 
who follows (?) the plan of — 


The inscription exhibits numerous difficulties of grammar and 
dictionary, but it is perfectly clear that it contains no mention 
of the Hittites. The passage supposed to refer to them is that 
in ll. 5, 6, above rendered: ‘‘I overthrew the strongholds of 
the nomads.”” The last word has at the end of 1. 5 the three 
radicals Hf? commonly appearing in the hieroglyphic writing of 
the word Kheta, the name of the Hittite country, with which it 
here has nothing to do, as shown by the w at the top of 1. 6, and 
the following determinative of the legs. It is clearly some rare 
verb of going,’ and probably refers to the wandering habits of the 
Beduin nomads east of the Delta. The same Beduin tribesmen 
are indicated by the ‘‘Sand dwellers,” a common term, here in 
apposition with “the Asiatic Trogodytes.” It is perfectly clear 
that the expedition of our hero was nothing more than a foray 
against the turbulent Semitic tribesmen east of the Delta, a 
punitive campaign such as the Pharaohs had begun to send out, 
as far back as the early dynastic age (began 3400 B. C.), and of 
which we have a fuller account in the biography of Uni in the 
twenty-sixth century B. C. There is therefore no inscriptional 


readings and some corrections. I think nothing more can be got from the stone, without 
removing the cement or stucco with which the surface isnow encumbered. The accompany- 
ing facimile is made from the photograph and a tracing of my pen and ink facsimile, now 
in Berlin, made for me by my wife. I find the tracing not as precise in the lacune as I could 
wish, especially in 1. 4. 

2T cannot see (with Miller, OLZ., 1900, pp. 47, 48) the word ‘* Terrace-dwellers,”’ from 
Htyw “terrace,” in our word Ht’w; for our word contains a ¢’ sign which cannot occur in 
Htyw “terrace.” 
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evidence of the presence of Hittites in Palestine or Syria before 
the Amarna Letters, and there can be no doubt that the Hittite 
invasion of Syria traceable in those letters from 1400 B. C. on, 
represents the first southward shift of the Hittite peoples, which 
ultimately carried some of them into Palestine, where the Hebrew 


settlement afterward met them. 








—' 


A NEW HISTORICAL STELA OF THE INTEFS. 
By Garrett CHATFIELD Pier. 


The stela herewith published I found two years ago (1903) in 
Egypt, in the hands of a dealer who, after a little persuasion, 
allowed me to make a copy of it. 

In places the inscription was so filled with dirt, which the 
owner would not permit me to remove, that it was difficult to 
make out the signs, and, as I had a very short time at my dis- 
posal before the departure of my steamer, I cannot vouch for the 
absolute accuracy of my copy. I merely saw that it related to 
the Intefs, and so felt that it would be of some historical value. 

My drawing, herewith produced, was made from the rough 
and unrevised copy in my notebook, where the figures and offer- 
ings and hotep di suteni formula (ll. 15-19) had to be sketched 
in hurriedly at the last moment, without careful regard to their 
relative size and position. 

In preparing this drawing for publication I have inserted 


5 


“sic” in some cases where doubt was felt as to the correctness 
of my original copy. 

The stela was of beautiful workmanship, its dimensions, 
roughly, as follows: height, forty inches; width, twenty-seven 


inches; and its material limestone. 

When I asked the owner where the stela was found, his reply 
indicated Drah Abu-’n-Neggah, as the source of the monument, 
a provenance which seems highly probable, as other tombs of the 
same period have been found at that place, among them that of 
the king Wah-Ankh Intef mentioned in this very monument. 
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Fie. 3.—Stela of Thethi. 
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NEW LIGHT ON THE HISTORY OF THE ELEVENTH 
DYNASTY. 


By James Henry Breastep, 
The University of Chicago. 


The preceding important stela, communicated by Mr. Pier, is 
especially welcome, as dating from the obscure period of the 
Eleventh Dynasty, from which so few monuments have survived. 
Indeed, it is the only biography of the kind known to us from 
this dark epoch. It furnishes us with the first known succession 
of the kingdom from father to son in the Eleventh Dynasty, with 
the limits of the kingdom under Wahenekh-Intef, with the means 
of dating this king precisely, with the name of a new Intef, and 
with some interesting details in the administration of a chief 
treasurer in this small kingdom of the upper Nile, before it 
gained Lower Egypt. 

Thethi, whose autobiography occupies the upper portion (ll. 
1-14) of the stela, was chief treasurer under two successive Intefs, 
and he narrates his career under each in succession. The nar- 
rative is not easy; it contains a number of administrative and 
conventional uses of words which it is difficult to penetrate. 
Moreover, the text is in places uncertain. Hence the following 
is offered only as a preliminary study of the interesting docu- 
ment, which may be of service until an exhaustive study of the 
original itself is possible. 

Thethi’s tale of his life is as follows: * 

'{Live] Horus, Wahenekh, king of Upper and Lower Egypt, son of 
Re, Intef (I.), fashioner of beauty, living like Re forever. 

His real and favorite servant, having an advanced seat in the house 
of his lord, great and favorite official, knowing the private affairs of his 
lord, following him at his every going, 'great'-hearted’—in very truth, 
head of the grandees of the palace, in charge of the seal in the privy office, 
one whom his lord trusted more than the grandees, one who delighted 
the heart of Horus (the king) with that which he desired, favorite of his 
lord, his beloved, chief treasurer, in charge of *the privy office which 
his lord loved, the chief treasurer, the first under the king, the revered, 
Thethi, saith: 


*In the translation ° ' enclose uncertain words; [ ] enclose restorations; one - indi- 
cates one word, two -’s indicate two words, etc. Dots denote omissions. 
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“T was one beloved of his lord, his favorite every day. I passed a 
long period of years under the majesty of my lord, Horus, Wahenekh, 
king of Upper and Lower Egypt, ‘son of Re, Intef (I.), this land being 
under his authority southward as far as '-', and northward as far as 
Thinis ; while I was his servant, his subject, his real subordinate. He 
made me great, he advanced my seat, he placed me in his *confidential 
office in his palace because of '- -.. The treasury was put in my 
charge, and under my seal-ring, as one chosen for the sake of every good 
thing brought to my lord from the South and from the Northland at 
every ‘accounting'; for the sake of pleasing (the king) with the tribute 
of this whole land; because of his apprehension lest “this land should 
diminish* that which was brought to the majesty of my lord from the 
shékhs dwelling on the desert plateau (lit., Red Land), and because of 
his apprehension lest the highlands should diminish.* Then he gave 
this (office) to me, when he recognized the excellence of my ability. 
Then I reported it to him; never was anything lacking ‘therein " -1 
because of the greatness of my wisdom. 

“T was one who was a real favorite of his lord, a great and favorite 
official, the coolness and the warmth in the house of his lord; one [to 
whom] the arms were drooped (in the posture of respect) among the 
grandees ; I did not '—' behind ‘the '—' for which men are hated. I was 
one loving good and hating evil, a character beloved in the house of his 
lord, attending to every procedure” according to the '—"* of the desire of 
my lord. Now as for every procedure” on account of which he com- 
manded me to arise ‘in........... Idid not exceed the number 
which he commanded me; I did not put one thing in the place of 
another '- —- - - °—-' I did not take a thing from a legacy, but every pro- 
cedure was attended to. Now as for all royal food which the majesty of 
my lord commanded me to give to him, there was made (or I made) for 
it a list of all that his ka desired; then I delivered it to him, and I carried 
out successfully all their administration. Never “was there anything 
lacking therein, because of my great wisdom. 

“T made a barge for the city (Thebes) and a boat for following my 
lord.t| I was counted with the grandees at every time of ‘— -', while I 
was honored and great. I furnished ‘myself -' “with my own things, 
which the majesty of my lord gave to me, because he so greatly loved 
me, (even) Horus, Wahenekh, king of Upper and Lower Egypt, son of 
Re, Intef (I.) living like Re forever; in order to convey him in peace to 
his horizon (his tomb). 


a Htht, the same word is used for the diminishing of a payment on a contract in the 
Sidt contracts. 

bThis word (ém-t. lit. “a going”) occurs a number of times in this inscription with a 
conventional meaning. This meaning is sometimes ‘administrative procedure,” sometimes 
“administrative function” or “ office.” 

cIt is a question whether this word may not be the d‘dw—‘“ hall” or ‘“‘ audience hall,” 
in which case §m-t, ‘“‘a going,” is here used literally, viz., every going to the audience hall at 
the desire of my lord.” 


4 One for use at the capital and the other when the king was on a journey. 
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“Then when his son assumed his place, even Horus, Nakhtnebtep- 
nefer, king of Upper and Lower Egypt, son of Re, Intef (II.), fashioner 
of beauty, living like Re forever, I followed him to all his good seats of 
pleasure. Never did he '-'a thing therein, because of my great wisdom. 
He gave to me the function “which I had (lit. was with me) in the time 
of his father, making it to prosper under his majesty, there being nothing 
lacking therein. I passed all my time on earth as first under the king, 
his subject, while I was mighty and great in the sight of his majesty. 
I was one fulfilling his (the king’s) character, whom his lord favored 
every day.” 

Wahenekh-Intef is the well-known Intef of the dog-stela* at 
Cairo. On that stela his northern boundary is likewise given as 
Thinis; the new stela adds also the southern, which unfortunately 
I am unable to locate. Someone more familiar with the geogra- 
phy of the south may be able to identify it. The question arises 
whether the ‘ Northland” (1.5) does not mean the Delta as usual, 
and indicate that Wahenekh-Intef afterward conquered also the 
Delta. Against this are two conclusive considerations: First, as 
this stela was made long after Wahenekh’s death, it is inconceiv- 
able that only the insignificant conquest as far as Thinis should 
be mentioned and the acquisition of the great north entirely 
omitted. Secondly, the king himself on his own tombstone 
relates with pride the conquest as far as Thinis, but makes no 
reference to any acquisition of the north. The apprehension of 
Wahenekh lest the tribute from the outlying shékhs should fail 
is of interest, indicating, as it does, that he controlled the desert 
on the east side of the valley. It can hardly be a reference to 
the oases at this early date, though this is possible. 

In Eduard Meyer’s Aegyptische Chronologie’ I have attempted 
a reconstruction of the Eleventh Dynasty (reprinted also in the 
preceding number of this JouRNAL), in which I have placed two 
Intefs at the head of the dynasty. This new stela demonstrates 
the correctness of the conclusion that the dynasty began with two 
Intefs, but shows that the first of the two was not the nomarch 
Intef, as I inferred, though I stated in a note that it was imma- 
terial to the reconstruction whether the nomarch Intef or a later 
Intef of the line stood at the head of the dynasty. Our new 
document shows that we must put Wahenekh-Intef at the head of 


a Mariette, Monuments divers, p. 49; cf. p.15; Rougé, Inscriptions hiéroglyphiques, pp. 
161, 162. A translation of the historical portion will be found in my essay, in this JOURNAL, 
Vol. XXI, p. 112. 

b Aus den Abhandlungen der Kéniglichen Akademie der Wissenschaften, Berlin, 1904. 
pp. 156-61. 
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the line, and that he was followed by his son, a new Intef, having 
the Horus-name: Nakhtneb-Tepnefer. This thrusts the nomarch 
Intef one generation farther back, and hence out of the list of the 
dynasty* as given in the Turin Papyrus, which included but seven 
kings. It was therefore Wahenekh (who now becomes Intef I.), 
who assumed royal titles and honors, and became the first king of 
the line; but he never ruled north of Thinis, and the progress of 
the dynasty in gaining supremacy in the north also will have been 
as I have attempted to demonstrate in the aforesaid reconstruction. 

In the light of the new document, the kings of the Eleventh 


Dynasty are now these: 


Horus W’h-'nh-’Intf I. - - - - 50+. years ) 

Horus Nht-nb-tp-nfr-Intf II. - - x: = 
Nb-htp-Mentuhotep I. - - - - eo 

\ — Intf III. (Relief at Shatt-er- + 2160-2000 B. C. 

egal) - - - . x 

Nb-hrw-R'-Mentuhotep II. - - - 44+a2 * 
S‘nh-k’-R'-Mentuhotep ITI. - - 2+a 
Nb-t’wy-R'-Mentuhotep IV. - - - Be * | 


The chronology of the dynasty, as I outlined it in the former 
reconstruction, is but slightly affected by the above changes in 
the first two reigns. As we now know that Wahenekh-Intef I. 
was the first king of the dynasty, and the length of the dynasty 
is given by the Turin Papyrus as 160 years, we can almost exactly 
date the accession of Wahenekh, placing it at about 2160 B. C. 
The stela of the Thinite official, Intefyoker’ (Leyden), dated in 
the thirty-third year of Sesostris I., of the Twelfth Dynasty —that 
is, in 1947 B. C.—states that his great-grandfather was appointed 
to office by Wahenekh-Intef I. According to our new stela, 
Wahenekh-Intef I., whose reign was not less than fifty years 
in length, ruled at least as late as 2110 B. C., and Intefyoker 
(living 1947 B.C.) may easily have had a great-grandfather who 
was appointed to office as late as 2110 B. C., that is, 163 years 
earlier. This is reckoning about forty years for each of the four 
generations from Intefyoker (inclusive) back to his great-grand- 
father. In my former reconstruction of the period, in which the 
date of Wahenekh was not settled as it now is by the new stela, I 
reckoned from thirty to thirty-five years to a generation. 


a As Eduard Meyer suggests in Chronologie, p. 161. 
b Leemans, Deser. rais. des mon. Eg. a Leide, pp. 264-66; Rougé, Revue archéologique. 
Ire sér., VI, p. 550; Piehl, Insc? iptions, III, XXI-II. 


























THE INTERPRETATION OF % ‘772 op, HAB. 3:4. 


By Proressor WitiiaAm R. Arnotp, Pu.D., 
Andover Theological Seminary. 


In his article on the word “Horn” in the Encyclopedia 
Biblica, Cheyne says: 

The usual explanation is unquestionable in such passages as the fol- 
lowing: 1 Sam. 2:1, “By Yahwé my horn is exalted”; Ps. 89:17 (18), 
“By thy favor our horn is exalted”; Ps. 75:4 (5), “Lift not up your 
horn”; Jer. 48:25, “The horn of Moab is cut off” (cf. Lam. 2:3 [“He 
hath cut off in the heat of anger all the horn of Israel”]). In such pas- 
sages “horn” symbolizes power, and its exaltation signifies victory... . 
and deliverance. . . . . In other passages it will not suit. 

The difficult passages are: Job 16:15, "I™p fe 1229, ee. 
have thrust my horn into the dust; Amos 6:13, "5 IMP p> ror 

“7p, “Have we not taken unto cumabeus horns?” Exod. 34:29, 
30, 35, 173 “Y 7p of Moses; Job 42:14, Job names his third 
daughter yer ‘7p, literally, “Horn of stibium;” and our pas- 
sage, Hab. 3:4, 15 1772 Op. 

Of the first passage Cheyne says: 

To “lift up thy horn” may be to increase in power, or to show a 
proud sense of greatness; but it is hardly safe to maintain, on the 
ground of a single doubtful passage, that “to thrust it into the dust” 
(Di), or to “defile it in the dust,” is a Hebrew phrase for feeling the 
sense of deepest humiliation. In Hebraw idiom, people “roll in the 
dust” themselves (Mic. 1:10) not their “horn.” The remedy is to examine 
the text, and to see what errors. the scribe was most likely to have 
committed. 

Accordingly he would read "Pp" "B73 "mdm, “I have profaned 
my glory in the dust.” In ian 6:18, with Gritz, who is fol- 
lowed also by Wellhausen, G. A. Smith, and Nowack (also now 
by Marti, Dodekapropheton), he ensihann D°s"p as a proper name, 

“Have we not taken Karnaim?” In Exod. 34:29, 30, 35, again, 
he substitutes for {"P, P72, “lightened.” Similarly in our pas- 
sage he would mer 13 97%2 op7s, “He had lightnings coming 
out of his hand.” Of the name 715 {7p he says: 


That the term “horn” can be used of a horn-shaped vessel is intel- 
ligible (1 Sam. 16:1, 18; 1 Kings 1:39). Such a phrase as “horn of pig- 
ment for anointing the eyelashes” is therefore itself possible. But was 
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there ever a father in ancient legend who gave this name to his daughter, 
as Job is said to have done in MT of Job 42:14? 

It seems to me that Cheyne has done important service in 
pointing out substantial difficulties too likely to be overlooked; 
but we must, as usual, be slow to adopt the drastic remedies he 
suggests. The first recourse in the interpretation of an obscure 
passage whose traditional text construes without grammatical 
violence is to investigate anew the meaning of the words. 

The most difficult, upon the basis of the current interpretation 
of the word “horn,” and so the most inviting, is the passage 
Hab. 3:4. 

As will be recalled, this verse occurs in the graphic and more 
or less anthropomorphic description’ of the progress of ON in 
the so-called Psalm of Habakkuk. Beginning with vs. 3: 

Eloah cometh from Teman, 
And the Holy One from the mountain of Paran; 


His majesty hath obscured the heavens, 
And his acclaim hath filled the earth. 


Then follows the verse, 


may ran Dy > im Pp TIM MRD AN 


\ | me! 

There is, to begin with, a difficulty in the Massoretic vocaliza- 
tion of the first clause. Wellhausen, who renders it ‘Ein Glanz 
wie des Lichtes war es,” admits: “Nur das Femininum "iM 
lasst sich nicht erklaren.”” In my judgment, it can be easily 
explained (Gesenius-Kautzsch, § 144c) by pointing 732) and 
rendering: “When he gleams, it is as the daylight.” On the 
remainder of the verse the Arabic gives us help. 

Under the root yy the Lisdn ul ‘Arab (XVII, p. 209) has: 

) ) 

vy! of the ox and such like is the horn (Gy) and its plural is 
wy"? and it is not otherwise broken (has no other plural); and its place 
(the spot corresponding thereto) on the head of man is likewise uy: 
... And yt is the forelock (Kole Sh and some limit its appli- 
‘ation to the forelock of the woman and to her braid (Byadd), and the 
plural is wy and Ly: .... And the vy of the man is the crown 
of the head... . . (p. 211). A certain one (not Alexander)’ was called 


1** Mythologisch stilisirte Gewitterbeschreibung”’ (Wellhausen). 


2The Arabs have various explanations of the epithet as applied to Alexander the Great 
in Sura 18:82; see the Lisén, XVII, p. 211, top, and Noldeke, Geschichte der Koran, p. 106, n. 4. 
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ere7 


osyill 9 because he had two locks that he braided on the two horns 
of his head and let them hang down (WU a! dug. ... rsyiil 99 


2 09 oror a. aes ; P 
Legherrt aw I iy8 3 Leads yat,s 8! wl ws). i. 
you say a man aes two horns (yby5) or two braids (yb red) suaven 
(p. 212). And said Abu Sufyén Bnu Harb to Ul ‘Abbas Bnu ‘Abd il 
Mutallib, what time he beheld the faithful and their respectful demeanor 
toward the Lord’s apostle—God’s peace be upon him!—and their rev- 
erence of him as he presided at their prayers, “I have not seen such 
demeanor as this to-day among any people, no not among the chivalrous 
Persians nor among the Greeks sy wld.” They are called wld 
osytl in allusion to the continuance of their dominion from age to 


age (yy r25 Gs); and others say (and these are doubtless correct) 


they are so named in allusion to the horns of their hair and their custom 
of growing it long, for they never cut it, and every braid of the braids of 


the hair is a horn (LoL Prats Pyyxat wsyt Wide Sane dass 


Lane would seem not to have fully understood the verse quoted 
in his lexicon under the word faas : 


9 eo - oF 


dal; isvic oa Y creust 
ery BUIL es 


“T swear that I will not forget one person’s loan 
Until my horns are threaded with white.” 


The testimony of the Arab authors is amply confirmed by 
first-hand evidence as to the modern Beduin use of the word and 
the custom which underlies it.‘ Doughty is worth quoting’ (he 
is traveling among the tribes in the vicinity of Medain Salih): 

I rode with an acquaintance to a booth which stood upon the stony 
bank at a hollow seyl-side, and alighted with a present of tittun. I 
found the good housewife at home, her forelock hanged braided as a 
horn, with a threaded bead upon it—the manner in some northwest 
districts. 

30f. also Ibn Hisham, note on pp. 186 sq.; Al Beladhuri, pp. fv sq., and DeGoeje’s 
note on p. 85; Wellhausen, Reste arabischen Heidentums, pp. 197 sq., 250; Jacob, Das Leben 
der vorislamischen Beduinen, p. 47. 

4See Burton, Pilgrimage to El Medina and Meccah, Vol. II, p. 81 (with illustrations). 

5 Arabia Deserta, Vol. I, p. 382. 
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And p. 469 (still in the vicinity of Medain Salih): 

Mishwat was sturdy, but he could not be master with his wives: 
Abdullah’s mother could so daunt him with her tongue! the other, a 
younger woman, had lately fled from him. Mishwat sighed manly when 
he spoke of her; she was gone from her place in the household, but not 
out of his aching heart: “She is beautiful, he said to me, she has horns 
that reach down to her middle [italics mine].” Seldom or never have the 
nomad women very long hair, and it is not thick. Side-locks are worn 
by men at their natural length: so it is said in praise of a young man’s 
fortunate beauty, “he has great and long horns.” Mohammed Ibn 
Rashid, the Shammar prince, hardly at the middle age, is of less than 
princely looks, but the Beduins say, commending him, “It is a fair 
young man, he has goodly horns.” Elder men at length renounce this 
ornament of their regretted youth, but there are some which never do 


wear them. 


And Vol. II, p. 220: 

These nomad hareem in Nejd were veiled with 2 face-clout, but only 
from the mouth downward ; they wore a silver ring in the right nostril, 
and a braided forelock hanging upon the temples. 


In this light, it seems to me, must be interpreted the figurative 
language of many Old Testament passages: Deut. 33:17; 1 Sam. 
2:1, 10; Jer. 48:25; Ezek. 29:21; Micah 4:13; Zech. 2:4; Pss. 
75:5, 6, 11; 89:18, 25; 112:9; 182:17; 148:14; Lam. 2:3, 17. 
Doubtless in some of these passages the tropical use of “horn” 
with conscious reference to its original physical sense is not so 
prominent, and it has grown to be little more than an abstract 
term for “honor” or “pride.” In others, a knowledge of the 
original significance of the term helps us to a better understand- 
ing of the text. : 

Coming back to Job 16:15, “I have thrust my horn in the 
dust” is unexceptionable when understood of the forelock. In 
42:14 Job names his daughter “Horn (7. e., not “vessel,” but 
“lock, braid’’) of stibium, or, as we would say, ‘Raven Locks.” 

Amos 6:13, =7p> ‘ipima gor ovvern 7a Nd> own 
mp 25. The very general character of the context prohibits 
the assumption . a ria reference to two all but unknown 
towns, "27 35 of 2Sam. 9:4, 5, and (“7 85) 17:27, and Karnain 
of 1 Macc. 5:26, as Gratz, Wellhausen, G. A. Smith, Nowack, and 
Marti. In the first clause, "237 ND is of course not “Unding — 
Ding, welches keine Realitét hat,’ as Nowack represents the 
alternative. "27 is not a metaphysical, but a colloquial term, 


= | 


9 
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meaning not “a substance,” but “a matter.” 727 Nd is accord- 
ingly not “a thing without reality,” but ‘a matter of no impor- 
tance;” as one man might approach another with 727 27, 
“Anything doing?” answer: "27 x5, “Nothing.” Quite unneces- 
sary difficulty seems to have been experienced in connection with 
this same expression "27 > by all the commentators on 1 Sam. 
17:29, SI Mat wT Any cms H. The trouble has resulted 
from the wrong construction of xd as attaching to the predication 
instead of, correctly, to the predicate "27. The sentence NDT 
NIT 727 is a nominal one, of which NF is the subject and Nd 
"a7 the predicate; the interrogative alone modifies the predi- 
cation as a whole. David inquires, not ‘‘Is it not a thing?” or 
“Ts it not a matter of importance?’’® but “Is it nothing ?’’—Is 
the service I have rendered you nothing at all, that you charge 
me with coming out of idle curiosity?’ So in our passage in 
Amos, "27 855 D°m2UM is properly rendered, “Ye that make a 
fuss (a hullabaloo) over nothing ;” and continuing, 854 ONT 
Ds"pP 135 smp> "3pims “that say, Have we not in our own 
strength taken unto ourselves horns?” that is, “risen in the 
world;” calling up the picture of a strutting dandy. 

W"p of Exod. 34:29, etc., is unquestionably a verb with mean- 
ing ‘‘to be bright, lustrous, brilliant; but it will hardly be 
denominative, if we may judge by the analogy of Arabic Gy 


‘Shorn,” from root ay’ “to be clear, transparent.”” The Arabs 


call amber aul wy: 
Finally, our passage in Habakkuk, 15 17% DO°"p should cer- 
tainly be interpreted, ‘“‘He hath horns that reach below his hand.” 
The omission of the qualifying word (in this case = “lower’’) on 
which ‘2 of 17% is logically dependent, is quite idiomatic.* 
The third clause of our verse now becomes intelligible: Dw 


my yran, “And there (that is, in his long hair) is the deposi- 
6As H. P. Smith, Samuel, ad loc. 

7 The fact regarding the interpretation of 435 xd is not altered though we adhere to 
the customary rendering of the first clause in 1 Sam. 17:29, MY WW Ms), as an inde- 
pendent interrogation, ‘‘What have I done now?” But David’s whole rejoinder is much 
improved if we construe i as a relative, ‘Ce que je viens de faire, c’est rien?” There are 
other passages in the Old Testament where, contrary to the current view, 7% must be con- 
strued as a simple relative: 1 Sam. 20:10, mwp TAD JI 7 NW 7D FI 4%, “Who 
will notify me whether what thy father answers thee is unfavorable?” So probably also 
1 Sam. 19:3, we should read ab) WM MSD PIN, “And thou wilt see for thyself what 

* 
I have reported to thee.’’ And so certainly Hosea 9:14, wan my) pmb mine jn. 

8 Cf. Gesenius-Kautzsch, § 133e, and Gesenius-Brown, s. v. rt) » Ge. 
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tory of his strength.” We are, of course, reminded of the story 
of Samson, whose unshorn braids (M155™2) were the mysterious 
source of his supernatural strength. On the semi-pronominal use 
of DW, cf. Gen. 3:23; 10:14; 1 Kings 17:13; Ezek. 5:3. 

I am inclined to think that Dp MMe? of Gen. 14:5 should 
be interpreted in the same way, as the seat of “Astarte of the two 
braids”—which accords with the representation of the goddess. 
Perhaps so also the name ‘‘Saturnus Balcaranensis” (D°"p 592) 
of the Carthaginian inscriptions.’ Professor Moore has shown 
that there is no respectable manuscript authority for holding 
that the Greek of Gen. 14:5 read DPI NAN. 


9Otherwise Moore, Journal of Biblical Literature, 1897, pp. 155 sq. 























AN ANCIENT BABYLONIAN (AX-HEAD) INSCRIPTION.’ 


By Ira Mavrice Price, 
The University of Chicago. 


In April, 1903, Mr. George F. Kunz, gem expert of Tiffany & 
Co., New York city, showed the writer an ancient ax-head, seen 
in the accompanying illustration, bearing the inscription described 
below. It is now in the Morgan collection in the American 
Museum of Natural History, New York. 

At the writer’s request, Mr. Kunz has furnished the following 
description of the object: 


This remarkable stone object was secured for this collection in 1902 
in England. It is one of the oldest known stone objects of a weapon 
form with an inscription, although copper and metal objects were fre- 
quently so marked. It is historic and almost unique. 

This ax was obtained by Cardinal Stefano Borgia while at the head 
of the Propaganda [in the eighteenth century], but whence or how is not 
known. The Contessa Ettore Borgia, his niece, offered it to the British 
Museum some ten or twelve years ago, but at so extravagant a value 
(about three or four thousand pounds sterling) that it was returned to 
her. It was ultimately acquired for some 15,000 lire by the late Comte 
Michel Tyszkiewicz,’ and soon after his death there was a dispersal of 
his collection of engraved stones, bronzes, marbles, and other antiquities. 
After the sale, the ax was purchased for Messrs. Tiffany & Co., by the 
author [of these statements], and, through the generosity of James Pier- 
pont Morgan, Esq., was presented to the American Museum of Natural 
History, New York city, on April 16, 1902. 


The stone itself is described by Mr. Kunz as follows: 


The object measures in length 134.5 mm., width 35.5 mm., thickness 
31 mm., and weighs 226.8 grams. It is made of banded agate, the 
layers being very parallel, so much so that it might well be called onyx. 
The color is snuff-brown, really a deer-brown. It is in part spotted and 
splashed with white, evidently due to contact either with fire, or fire and 
some alkali, such as soda. This patina covers the larger part of the 
inscription, and has been produced since the latter was cut. The 
incising was the result of bow-drill work. 

1 The most part of the accompanying article was read before the New York Academy of 
Science, by Mr. George F. Kunz, and appears in Bulletin XXI, Art. V, of the Museum of 
Natural History. 

2 Collection d’ Antiquités du Comte Michel Tyszkiewicz, décrite par W. Fraehner. Paris, 
1898. Plate XXXII. 
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This very stone object is pictured in Maspero, Dawn of Civi- 
lization, p. 755, where the footnotes cite some of the same facts 
already mentioned by Mr. Kunz. Fr. Lenormant presents a 





fac-simile of it in his Tre Monumenti Caldei, etc, Roma, 1879 
(pp. 4-9, Plate VI, 1), where he attempts an interpretation of 
its inscription, as well as of the ax in ancient archeology. The 
same object has been described also in Cartailhac, L’age de la 
pierre en Asie, in the Troisiéme Congrés provincial des Orienta- 


listes, tenu & Lyon; Vol. I, pp. 321, 322, reproduce Lenormant’s 
treatment of it (note in Maspero). 
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The little inscription that forms the subject of this note is an 
intaglio on the side of this banded agate ax-head (see the accom- 
panying illustration). It occupies the space of one inch in 
length by five-eighths of an inch in width. It 


consists of three lines written in archaic Baby- Ub rae > BE 


lonian characters, of which the accompanying | $< 

cut is a fac-simile reproduction. e 1 aad ee 
The character of the signs is that current in 

Babylonia from the earliest times to 2000 B. C., both on cylinder 

seals and in larger inscriptions. The language is the primitive 

















form of the cuneiform languages called “Sumerian” by one 
school, and by an another “Akkadian.”” Its outstanding feature 
is that it is written largely in ideographs—signs that designate 
ideas, rather than syllables. This was the favorite method of 
marking important documents, or dedicating them to some par- 
ticular divinity or divinities. 

The accompanying cut, enlarged to twice the actual size, is a 
transliteration of the inscription into the later Assyrian character, 
the form of writing current in Assyria from 1500 to 606 B. C. 


om 
wre A XT 
er dE Be 
The transliteration’ of the ancient Babylonian is as follows: 
HA AD-DUG-IS 


PAP SES 
dingir U ZAL-NI 




















The Assyrian equivalent of the text may be indicated in the 
following form: 
duppi Ad-dug-is 
aSaridu 


x 


ilu Samas baru-su 


3F, Lenormant, in Monumenti Calder ed Assiri (Rome, 1879), Plate XIV, gives a trans- 
literation into Assyrian of what seems to have been this inscription, but he misread the first 
two signs in the first line, and the first two in the third line. He finds the god Ramman, 
however, and gives an appropriate description of him. 
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The translation of the text as just transliterated is: 


The inscription of Ad-dug-ish 
The governor 
(Dedicated) to the god Shamash, his benefactor. 


This small inscription, like most of those written in the so- 
called Sumerian language, is capable of more than one rendering. 
The one presented above is based in part on a fragment of a syl- 
labary found in Cuneiform Texts of the British Museum, Vol. 
XII, Plate 31, No. 38182. There we find HA =nu-u-nu (= 
“fish” ); du-up-pu (= “tablet” or “inscription” ); pu-ra-du, 
whose meaning is uncertain. It is also possible to read the first 
line in the inscription as the proper name, thus: “ Haddugish, 
the governor, (dedicated) to the god Shamash, his benefactor.” 

Another possible rendering is to take the first sign in the first 
line as naming a particular stone, the determinative sign usually 
found before such words in prose being omitted. This omission, 
especially before signs whose character can be otherwise deter- 
mined, is frequent in the so-called Sumerian inscriptions. The 
syllabaries ( Briinnow, No. 11822) designate a fish-stone (= aban 
nani), which has been thought by some scholars to be os sepiae 
(= “cuttle-fish bone”). May it not be that this first sign in the 
first line designates a stone, which, because of its banded char- 
acter, is likened to a fish, hence to be read ‘‘the (precious) stone 
of Ad-dug-is,” ete. ? 

In some of the combinations of signs where the first sign in 
the first line is an element (cf. Brinnow, Nos. 11843, 11845) we 
find such a meaning as ‘‘defense,” “protection.” It is not impos- 
sible that such a meaning may be attached to this ax-head used 
as a symbol of defense against an enemy. If such a sense were 
possible, then the last line might be read, ‘‘To the god Adad, his 
lord.”” The entire inscription would then read, ‘‘The defense of 
Addugish, the governor, (dedicated) to the god Adad, his lord.” 

It seems evident, from the usual custom in the use of such 


inscriptions, that the first sign should designate something rela- 
tive to the object on which it is found. Hence the designation 
“stone,” or ‘‘(precious) stone,” indicated in the suggestion made 
above may be the true meaning for this bit of an inscription. The 
last line contains first the designation of a divinity, probably either 
Shamash or Adad, the archaic small circle being used for the usual 
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sign U in later Assyrian. Shamash seems to be appropriate, for 
he was the sun-god, whose warm light fed the life of man, beast, 
and vegetable, and made the earth bring forth in abundance to 
feed man and beast. The signs translated “his benefactor”’ 
might be more fully rendered by a paraphase, “the one who 
supplies him with abundance.’ Adad was the weather god, the 
thunderer, who poured out the floods, and who appeared as a 
warrior with a weapon in one hand and a thunderbolt in the 
other. On seals he often leads a bull by a leash. If the god 
in the last line of this inscription should be read ‘“‘Adad,” then 
there may be some reason in translating the first as “defense,” 
“weapon,” making the ax-head merely a symbol of the principal 
assigned to the god Adad. The 








attribute—the warlike one 
last two signs may then be read as “his lord,” “his conquering 
one,” ete. 

An alternative reading for the inscription would then be: 


The (ax-head) stone of Ad-dug-ish 
the governor, 
(dedicated) to the god Adad, his lord. 


) ’ 


“The governor” was a “leader” or a “prince” of the first 
rank in authority. In fact, it is an epithet which some of the 
divinities attribute to themselves as indicative of their rank. 
Therefore this ax-head was the possession of an official of high 
authority —and of one who was devoted to his god as his bene- 


factor, or his conquering lord. 
Regarding the use of the ax in old Babylonia, Dr. William 
Hayes Ward says (in the Bulletin above referred to) : 


Axes or celts, whether of stone or copper, are extremely rare from 
the region of primitive Babylonia, although celts are not infrequent in 
Asia Minor. The ax was, however, perfectly well known from the earliest 
times in Babylonia, and is figured both on the cylinders and on bas- 
reliefs. On a cylinder in the Berlin Museum (V. A. 243) the three 
weapons more usual on the cylinders are drawn, in the field, side by 
side, between two standing figures. 

This is the usual appearance of the ax on tke cylinders, but it is not 
a frequent weapon, the poniard, and especially the club, being more 
frequent. In DeClereq’s Catalogue raisonné, Plate 21, Ramman is 
figured with a weapon [like this]. 

In the archaic “Stéle of Vultures” of about 4000 B. C., or earlier, is 
a figure of a king seated in his chariot, carrying a quiver with arrows, 
and what may be a peculiar bow, but looks more like a boomerang. 
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Following him are his soldiers armed with spears and battle-axes (De 
Sarzec, Découvertes en Chaldée, Plate 3 bis; see also Plate 5 bis, 3b). 
But that the double ax was known is shown by a terra-cotta votive ax 
(ibid., Plate 45, 5). 

In the bas-relief of Naram-Sin, king of Agade, in Babylonia, 
generally supposed to have reigned about 3750 B. C., the king is armed 
and followed by his soldiers, who are armed, in part, with axes. For 
the shape of the axes, see De Morgan’s Delegation en Perse, Vol. I, 
p. 150. 

Babylonian axes are not to be found, I think, in the art after perhaps 
3000 B. C., until we come down to the axes of the northern region, which 
came in with the two-edged bipennis ax carried by Adad, or the chief 
god of the Hittite region. There it was a frequent object, and is found 
in Cretan art. 

Among the cylinders showing the ax is that of the goddess attacked 
under a tent-tree (De Sarzec, Découvertes en Chaldée, Plate 30 bis, 17 B). 

In the case of the “British Museum Migration Scene” two of the 
men carry an ax on their arm. 


Dr. Ward’s opinion of the prevalence and use of the ax in 
primitive Babylonia would seem to indicate that the last transla- 
tion given above, wherein “ Adad” is taken for the reading of the 
god in the third line, is the preferable one. Then the first word 
is most probably to be read as ax-head. It is not impossible that 
the word pu-ra-du, cited from the British Museum Texts, may 


have ‘‘ax-head”’ for its meaning. 














THE FALL OF SAMARIA. 


By A. T. Oumsteap, A.M., 


The American School of Archeology in Jerusalem. 


The importance of the fall of Samaria needs no demonstration. 
Unfortunately, all is not clear in regard to certain questions of 
fact. As one of the few fairly fixed points in early Hebrew chro- 
nology, a determination of the exact date is of peculiar value. 
The data of the official inscriptions have usually been taken as 
correct. 

After the introductory formule, the Annals' give us the 
events which occur before the second palfii. Since Sargon 
ascended the throne so late in his year of accession, it has 
generally been assumed that the capture took place in palfi one.’ 
But, as Winckler has shown,’ we must read ré[S Sarrati], “in 
the beginning of my reign,” 7. e., in that part of the year which 
preceded his first full regnal year. As this is followed in the 
very next line by [Samer jinai, “the man from Samaria,’ we 
can hardly be wrong in assuming that the scribe wished the cap- 
ture to be placed in the ré8 Sarrati, 7. e., in the period between 
December, 722, and March, 721. 

This capture by Sargon has been a stumbling-block to some 
scholars. Sayce,‘ for example, would blame our own stupidity 
because we do not see that the “king of Assyria” mentioned in 
2 Kings 17:5 is Shalmaneser, while the one of the next verse is 
Sargon. But no person having no theory to defend would doubt 
that the Hebrew writer intended the same ruler in both cases. 
An easier and more consistent method of meeting the difficulty is 
that of Kittel,” who would cast out the Shalmaneser of 2 Kings 
17:3 as an interpolation ; but there is no real need of so dangerous 
a proceeding. 

Comparing the relative value of the two accounts, we may 
note that here the Hebrew one seems to rest on very good sources." 


1LI1, 10-22, 

2Schrader, KGF., 314; Oppert, SK., 1871, p. 702; et al. 

3 Sargon, xvi, n. 2; cf. Plate I of Vol. II of the same. 

4 Higher Criticism, p. 419. 5 Kénige, ad loc. 

6 Into the question of the sources of this part of Kings I have no wish at present to go. 
But the present state of its source study is very unsatisfactory. 
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It is not, indeed, without national bias, but there is no reason for 
distortion of fact here. Samaria was fallen, and it made little 
difference to the conquered race whether the conqueror was 
Sargon or Shalmaneser. There being no cause for intentional 
distortion, it must be a mere blunder or the truth. 

The authority of the cuneiform inscriptions, and especially 
those of the official class, has been rated far too highly. To be 
sure, they are contemporary or nearly so, and have not been 
copied more than two or three times at most before being placed 
in final form.’ But, if free from certain minor defects to which 
the Hebrew records are subject, they have a most dangerous 
“personal equation’’ which is generally forgotten. A close study 
of many inscriptions of this character has persuaded the writer 
that, in many cases at least, these official utterances have the 
same virtues and defects as the official, strictly contemporaneous 
reports sent out from St. Petersburg or Tokio in our own days. 
Indeed, comparison with foreign sources is frequently needless as 
by its own contradictions the falsehood of an inscription can often 
be proved,” showing that official sources were edited as thoroughly, 
if not as wisely, then as now. 

Comparing, then, the relative trustworthiness of the two 
accounts, we see that the royal scribe had every reason for carry- 
ing over into his royal master’s reign the events which took place 
at the close of that of the predecessor whose throne he had 
usurped, while no such reason is to be found for a change in the 
Hebrew account. We should then prefer the Hebrew to the 
Assyrian. 

This presumption as to the accuracy of the Hebrew historian 
seems to be confirmed in a very curious manner by another docu- 
ment. In the Babylonian Chronicle” we have a reference to the 
destruction in the reign of Shalmaneser of a certain Sa-ma( ?) - 
ra-’-in. Soon after its publication, Delitzsch” identified it with 
Samaria, and this identification he seems still to hold." Haupt,” 
too, has accepted this theory and has shown that this equation is 


7 For evidence of such recopying, cf., e. g., the rough drafts of the ASur-bani-apal inscrip- 


tions. 

8A splendid example of this is to be found in the accounts of the end of the war with 
Marduk-apal-iddinna. In one, the Chaldwan is captured, in the next he begs peace and is 
restored, in the third he runs away. A study of the later Assyrian history with special 
attention to historical criticism is now under way. 

9T, 28. 10 Literarische Central-Blatt, September 17, 1887 (38), p. 1290. 1 AL, 4, 


12 PAOS., 1887, cclx. 
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not forbidden by phonetic laws. In general, however, it has 

been rejected. Sayce™ refused it, not on phonetic grounds as 
J J I g 

Winckler,* but because he assumed that the capture of Samara’in 


7) 


must be dated early in Shalmaneser’s reign. Halévy” is more 


radical, reads Sabara’in, equates it with the Sibraim of Ezek. 
47:16 and the Sepharvaim of 2 Kings 19:13, and identifies it 
with the modern Shémerieh of Syria. 

But the reading of ba for ma is not probable in itself and 
looks still less attractive in the face of the Um-ma-ni-ga-a8 of 
five lines below. The identification of Sabara’in with Sephar- 
vaim is not to be seriously pressed, while the Sibraim of Ezekiel 
falls, as I hope to show later, in a very late section of the book, 
not to mention the great jumble in which the names of the tra- 
ditional Hebrew text here are lost in the versions. 

If we may assume, then, that there is no real reason for our 
not reading Samara’in and identifying it with Samaria, let us see 
if chronolog 
sight, none. The capture of Samara’in is mentioned as the only 


y will give us any help in our problem. At first 


event of Shalmaneser’s reign, just before the account of his death 
and just after that of his accession. So far, then, as the Chronicle 
is concerned, we can only place it in his reign, that is, within the 
years 727-722. The Assyrian Chronicle, too, seems to give no 
aid as it is so badly mutilated. Yet at least enough is left here 
to give us a clue. 

Under the year 727, ana®!"{ comes before the accession 
notice. We have no other instance of this in the Chronicle, but 
it seems reasonable to take this position before the accession 
notice as indicating that the expedition referred to here occurred 
before the beginning of the reign of the new king. This is 
made almost a certainty by the fact that Tiglath—pileser did not 
die until Tebet,” thus leaving but two or at most three winter 
months for the expedition to occur before the next year, if it is 
to be placed in the new king’s reign. As little can we place this 
expedition in 726, for here we read ina mati, “in the land.” 
Winckler™ and Maspero™ are therefore in the wrong in placing 
this Samara’in capture in 727 or 726. But, for the next three 
years, 725-723, we have under each ana, “against,’’ and while 


13 Academy, October 22, 1887, p. 870. 16 Bab. Chron., I, 24. 
14 ZA., IT, 350. 17 Geschichte. 
5 ZA,, II, 402, and often. 18 Empires, 212. 
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the name of the city or land to which the expedition was sent is 
lost, the coincidence of the three years with the three years’ 
siege of the Hebrew account seems to justify us in supplying 
Samara’in or rather its Assyrian form, Samerina, from the Baby- 
lonian Chronicle.” 

To sum up, then, we have, on the one hand, the statement of 
the official glorification inscriptions of Sargon that that monarch 
captured Samaria. On the other, we seem to have an agreement 
of the less partisan Hebrew account, of the Babylonian Chronicle, 
and even of the Assyrian Chronicle. As to which of the two 
sides we should accept, there can be little doubt. The three 
impartial witnesses are to be preferred to the one already proved 
guilty of deception in many instances. Our final result would 
then be that the siege of Samara’in-Samerina—Samaria began in 
725, that it lasted three years, that then, near the close of the 
reign of Shalmaneser, it was captured, and that the glory of the 
conquest was transferred to the usurping successor who actually 
did, so far as we can see, attend to the deportation and subse- 
quent settlement of the land. 

It cannot, of course, be denied that the combination of the 
testimony of these three sources rests on somewhat hypothetical 
grounds. But all seem to have a fair degree of probability and 
against none can a serious objection based on anything more than 
hypothesis be raised. The best test, however, of hypotheses is 
that, being based so far as possible on positive fact, they are 
brought into combination with each other and with the known 
facts in the case. It is this interrelation which makes so strongly 
for the belief that Shalmaneser and not Sargon was the real 


captor of Samaria. 


19Perhaps it is worth noting that there is no reference to Samaria in the Nimrud 
inscription written five years after the events. The Annals, where we have the alleged 
capture, date from about fifteen years after. 























Book Notices. 


SEMITIC INSCRIPTIONS.' 


This handsome volume contains all the Semitic epigraphical material, 
of whatever nature, which was found by the American expedition which 
explored northern central Syria in 1899-1900. The inscriptions, for the 
most part hitherto unpublished, number 232 in all, being distributed as 
follows: Syriac, 24; Palmyrene, 14; Nabatzean, 3; medizeval Hebrew, 
10; Safaitic, 136; Arabic (Mohammedan), 45. The districts represented 
are northern central Syria, Palmyra, and the region of the Hauran. 
The editor and publishers of this material have spared neither pains nor 
expense,'and the result of their labors is at once a delight to the book- 
lover and a satisfaction to the student. The volume is beautifully printed 
in large type, on heavy paper with wide margins. The numerous illustra- 
tions, including photographs and original drawings of monuments and 
inscriptions, are generally excellent. Each inscription is given first in a 
usable facsimile reproduction, and then in transliteration and translation 
followed by a sufficiently full commentary. 

The publication is a notable one, and will receive a hearty welcome 
on both sides of the ocean. The study of Semitic epigraphy has gained 
ground rapidly of late, and the importance of these scattered and often 
fragmentary documents for the history of the civilization, language, and 
religion of the peoples of which they testify is much more widely recog- 
nized now than was the case a few decades ago. Moreover, this is the 
first important treatise, in the field of West-Semitic epigraphy, which 
this country has produced, and the fact should lend it added interest, at 
least on this side of the Atlantic. The American expedition was fortu- 
nate in having Dr. Littmann, now of Princeton University, for its Semitic 
epigraphist. The work of preparing and editing such inscriptions as 
these is one of great difficulty, and calls for an unusual combination of 
qualities. The number of those scholars—even such as are otherwise 
well equipped —who are able to make satisfactory copies of such docu- 
ments is surprisingly small; and when it comes to the interpretation, a 
thorough knowledge of a half-dozen Semitic languages is only one of 
several prime requisites. In the present volume all these requirements 
are admirably met, as the expert reader will soon convince himself. 
Each separate monument is located, and carefully described, with exact 
measurements. The facsimile drawings are models of their kind; one 
soon learns that they are as near to being absolutely trustworthy as in 
the nature of the case is possible for such reproductions. In the inter- 

1Semitic Inscriptions. By Enno Littmann, Ph.D. Part IV of the ‘‘ Publications of 
an American Archaeological Expedition to Syria in 1899-1900.” Pp. xiii+ 230. New York: 
The Century Co., 1904. 
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pretation of the documents, ingenuity and sound common-sense are most 
happily combined with philological training ; and in the appended com- 
mentary, in each case, there is brought together, from a wide acquaint- 
ance with the manifold literature, whatever could throw light on the 
meaning of the inscription under discussion and aid it in contributing to 
our knowledge of the times and conditions in which it originated. In 
his study of the principal part of the material, moreover, Dr. Littmann 
has had the benefit of the counsel of some of the best European epig- 
raphists. It is true that not many of the inscriptions, taken singly, are 
of high intrinsic importance; on the other hand, the number of those 
which make some real contribution to our knowledge of ancient Syria is 
not small. In the case of the Syriac and Safaitic inscriptions especially, 
the importance of the collection as a whole-—quite irrespective of the 
individual worth of its members—as an aid to any future investigations 
in the field is at once apparent. In short, this volume of Semitic Inscrip- 
tions is one in which the members and promoters of the American expedi- 
tion of 1899-1900 may well take pride, and on the achievement of which 
Dr. Littmann especially is to be warmly congratulated. 

Among the Syriac inscriptions, that of Khirbit Hasan (p. 15) is inter- 
esting for the glimpse of social conditions which it gives us, as well as 
for the fact that it is engraved on the lintel of a church portal, and con- 
stituted the official record of the completion of the building. At that 
time (507 A. D.), at least, the language of church and state in this dis- 
trict, as well as the speech of the common people, was Syriac. As hardly 
any Syriac inscriptions had hitherto been found west of the Euphrates, 
the discovery of so many new ones by this expedition is an interesting 
fact. Dr. Littmann discusses on pp. 4sq. the evidence of a revival of the 
use of Syriac for official documents in the sixth century, and suggests as 
one chief reason the nationalist movement connected with the founding 
of the Monophysite church. On pp. 23 sqq. is translated and discussed 
the now famous Déhes inscription, at which so many scholars have tried 
theirhand. The reading here given, which contains several new features, 
will undoubtedly stand as the correct one. In this, as in several of the 
most important inscriptions of this group, the mode of writing is very 
interesting, the letters being made to run from left to right (in imitation 
of the Greek) by separating them and turning them half-way over. Here, 
as elsewhere, the characters are of the Estrangelo type, and generally 
well formed. For artistic beauty, however, the letters of the fragmentary 
inscription on p. 32 stand quite alone. The Zebed inscriptions (pp. 47-56), 
brief as they are, are highly interesting. The use of the word ds as the 
nota accusativi, in the first of these, is remarkable. The reading can 
hardly be called certain, but it is extremely probable. Dr. Littmann urges 
with good right that this western dialect had distinct usages of its own. 

Of the Palmyrene monuments, the one (pp. 70 sqq.) dedicated to 
Shai‘ al-Qaum, the good god “who does not drink wine,” easily bears off 
the honors. The document is interesting and important in many par- 
ticulars, but especially for the evidence which it affords of a reaction of 
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the Arab element of the population, with its sober and simple habit of 
life, against the prevailing cult of the Aramzean Dionysus. This same 
god—always a North-Arabian divinity—also appears in the Safaitic 
inscriptions, as DPF Hw, and in a Nabatzean inscription published by 
Dussaud and Macler. As a specimen of Palmyrene calligraphy, further- 
more, this inscription deserves notice. It is already wel! known to 
scholars, since Dr. Littmann published it in the Journal asiatique in 
1901, and it has since been included in Cooke’s North Semitic Inscrip- 
tions. In commenting on the phrase Nw"Ip Nob, “the holy god,” 
in No. 14, Dr. Littmann expresses the opinion (p. 83) that it is “due to 
Jewish or even Christian influence.” It seems to me that this conclusion 
is hardly justified. Such phrases as this and the frequent 773 42 
n2dz5 might be expected to arise in any part of the Semitic world 
where civilization and religious observances had made considerable 
progress. The Phoenicians termed their gods “holy” ( Wp), as we know 
from both the Eshmun‘azar and Bod-'‘Ashtart inscriptions. 

As was to be expected, this expedition found only a few Nabateean 
monuments; the few gleanings, however, were of very considerable 
importance. At Si‘,in the Hauran, is the ruin of a notable Nabatzean 
temple dedicated to Baal Samin. Here five fragments of an inscrip- 
tion had been found at different times by previous explorers, though 
no satisfactory reading had been gained from any one of them, and 
it was not certainly known that they belonged together. Dr. Litt- 
mann had the good fortune to discover two more fragments, and by join- 
ing them to the others with admirable ingenuity and skill has been able 
to restore the document which commemorated the chief builder of the 
temple. Both the beginning and the end are preserved, and the restora- 
tion is entirely convincing, except at the one point where it becomes 
necessary to supply a missing piece by conjecture. Another monument 
found near Si‘ by the expedition, the mortuary stele reproduced on p. 90, 
is important paleeographically and from the fact that it bears the very 
early date 308 aer, Sel.,=5 B.C. 

The medizeval Hebrew inscriptions, found at Kefr il-Barah and 
Tédif, are of minor importance. The Safaitic inscriptions and graffiti, 
on the other hand, occupy a large part of the book (pp. 102-68), and 
present many features of interest. The unexpected information—little 
though it is—which these brief scrawls have given us in regard to an 
otherwise all but unknown North-Arabian civilization is most welcome. 
On pp. 104-29 Dr. Littmann, who has been one of the pioneers in the 
work of deciphering the Safaitic inscriptions, gives an excellent sum- 
mary of our present knowledge of the people who made them, under the 
headings: the writing; the alphabet; the people and their inscriptions; 
the date of the inscriptions; the gods; the language; the names. 
There are here many items of interest for the student of Semitic religion, 
customs, and language. Among the inscriptions which follow, No. 37 is 
especially interesting paleeographically, because of the close approxima- 
tion of its characters in form to those of the South-Arabian alphabet. 
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No. 78 is also to be compared. Although the vocabulary of these inserip- 
tions, aside from proper names, is naturally very small, yet some highly 
interesting words are encountered, such as "I"28, “mina” (p. 153), and 
33 (= 55), “paternal uncle” (p. 160). With the employment of "72 
(“Medes”) for “ Persians,” in No. 45. cf. especially the rabbinical Hebrew 
usage. The use of prefixed [ as the definite article in these documents 
is now well known to students of Semitic philology. Hardly less impor- 
tant is the use of an interjectional * prefixed to the vocative, discussed 
on pp. 120sqg. The conclusion adopted here, that the frequently occur- 
ring combination [EF prefixed to the name of a deity (usually Allat) is 
simply the Arabic conjunction 3 joined to this same interjectional par- 
ticle, seems to have everything in its favor. A few of these Safaitic 
inscriptions have already been published, by Dussaud and Macler. In 
all such cases the references are given. 

Of the Arabic (Mohammedan) inscriptions only a few are given any 
considerable value by their contents. The two dated records of the 
building (or rather, rebuilding) of the Muslim fortifications at Qal‘at el- 
Mudiq, Nos. 26 and 27, furnish welcome information. No. 29, from 
Ezra’, is also historically important, and so are the long inscription from 
Ba‘albek (No. 31) and the two from Qal‘at Sédjar (34 and 34a). There 
are one or two beautiful specimens of the florid (“Carmathian”) Kufic ; 
see especially Nos. 12 and 13. In general, these medizeval records, com- 
ing for the most part from fortresses which played a foremost part in the 
history of Islam and of the Crusades, deserve more careful study than 
they have heretofore received. But their involved and highly decorative 
script is often difficult to decipher, and many manuscript documents 
which could throw light on the data which they furnish still remain 
unpublished. A considerable number of graffiti, some in the Kufic and 
others in the modern cursive script, are also published here, the intention 
being to bring together all that were found by the expedition. 

The worth of the volume is much increased by the full and carefully 
made indexes, Syriac, Palmyrene, Nabateean, and Safaitic, pp. 223-30. 
As a work of reference, it will be of great and permanent value to 
students of Semitic history, philology, and epigraphy. 

The following suggestions and queries, derived from a first reading 
of the book, relate in almost every instance to difficulties pointed out by 
Dr. Littmann. They will perhaps not be unwelcome, even where they 
contribute nothing of importance to the solution of the problems with 
which they deal. 

P.41: The proper name Kaukab-‘Alema is hardly likely. Asa Syriac 
name it is improbable in itself, and, what is more, we should expect that 
in this inscription, as in its twin brother (No. 20), only one name would 
be given. The letter which follows bats can hardly be =, which is made 
differently in these inscriptions, but appears to be =. Beyond this it is 


hard to go. 
P. 47: 2 is, it seems to me, quite impossible. Even if the inscrip- 


tion were Arabic, the word could hardly be accounted for. Why not 
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read seo? The form of the se in the two Mektebeh inscriptions is almost 
exactly the same as this, and the phrase |dsjan se adpsoo, “his 
memory continued as a blessing,” is entirely idiomatic. The inscription 
was made after Rabbula’s death, as the Le} (so the first word should 
evidently be read) also indicates. 

P. 59: W ne the traces still remaining on the stone permit the read- 
ing (in 11.38q.): 25 [| [5 > ‘Jan “4 "72? This would relieve the 
difficulty as to erik number of letters missing at the beginning of 1. 4 
(see pp. 60 sq.). 

P. 63: Is the phrase NOS x75 (I. 5) grammatically justi- 
fiable? The traces shown by the fac-simile do not seem to me to indicate 
niz5, moreover. But of course this reproduction is a treacherous guide. 

P. 83: The reading ["% = Opdvos can hardly be right. Aside from 
the unusual form, the word is altogether out of place here, as Dr. Litt- 
mann himself remarks. I would suggest y779 as a possibility. The 
letter TM in this alphabet is an "3 with the right-hand stroke cut away. 
The mistake may have been due to the stone-cutter himself, or (more 
probably) to a defect in the pattern which he copied. The document 
would then read: “ . for Him whose name is blessed for ever, the 
good and merciful one, our lord, the holy god.” Cf. the inscriptions in 
Cooke, North-Semitic Inscriptions, pp. 295 sq., where Baal-Samin is 
called niby na74. 

P. 85: As was remarked above, Dr. Littmann’s ingenious restoration 
of the temple inscription at Si‘ is convincing except at one point. The 
phrase o>ws * “Rm ISIN (his reading of the last fragment, lettered H) 
is hardly india, and could not easily be rendered : “and he departed 
from life in peace.” The most natural way of treatig 7""T is to regard it 
asa descriptive or predicate adjective; and in that case we must suppose 
that some other person or persons, presumably belonging to the family of 
Maleikat, had just been mentioned. Is it not probable that we do have 
the ending of such a name, 4f5[2], in the letters immediately preceding 
the 3y? For example: “. . he and his brother Ghautht (while) 
yet living.” The lost fr agent, G, was probably longer than is here 
supposed, 

P. 90: I can see no valid objection to reading MMIN[5| WW, “he 
and his wife,” in 1. 8 of the inscription. It is easy to imagine how the 
wife might have been honored by mention on the monument, as one who 
had helped to erect it, although the expense had been borne entirely by 
the husband. 

In the Safaitic inscriptions, several of the words which occur more 
than once seem to call for further discussion. For "gy (Nos. 12, 17, 23) 

P 
it seems to me that “he was riding” (not on foot), cf. cl, ete.; o1 
simply “he arrived, passed this way,” the Syriac se, would suit better 
than “he made a hurried (or long) journey.” 

No. 17 is extremely difficult, and perhaps no one can propose any 
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better solution than the one given here. Still, it is tempting to regard 
Mic as the beginning of an expression which gave the document a sort 
of date. May not the following * have been mistakenly written for 7? 
Observe how very slight is the difference between the two letters in this 

— 


same inscription. The word following MIO would in that case be Sy2 


or . 
(i. e., &®A9), and the next might possibly be (U9)), “gardens.” 


But it is perhaps useless to add such conjectures as these. 

In No. 110, the word 353 can hardly mean “sought for (found?) pas- 
turage.” It is found in four inscriptions (collected here), always just 
following the words: “A found the inscription of (his friend cr relative) 
B.” The coincidence cannot be accidental; the word 353 must express 
either the result or some attendant circumstance of A’s discovery. Its 
meaning might be “he rejoiced,” or “he wished good luck (to B),” or “he 
(A) was well and prosperous (at the time when he found the writing).” The 


verb (= meets these requirements satisfactorily, for it is a synonym 


f 
of Lis, aS, and might have any one of the three meanings just given. 
The second of them, “he invoked good fortune (or, good health) for him,” 
is perhaps the most probable. Observe, too, that the adverb "25, “much,” 
“very,” which follows the word in two of the four inscriptions, is now 
quite in place. 

I cannot see that the meaning of yr is determined by the picture 
which accompanies No. 134, even when the other inscriptions containing 
the word are compared. The n. pr. {xp might even be the subject of 
the verb; in fact, the inscription and the picture are much more likely 
to have been made by the one who remained on the spot than by the 
one who “fled.” It is not evident that the horseman in the drawing is 
“piercing” the standing figure; the latter may be warding off the thrust. 
It is not safe to draw conclusions from such an artistic effort as this one. 
Elsewhere in this volume the word **" occurs in Nos. 59 and 120, neither 
of which has thus far been satisfactorily translated. In No. 59 the neces- 
sity of giving the words p50 mbdmp their usual meaning can hardly be 
avoided ; they should not be separated for any reason short of a certainty. 
Both here and in No. 134 the word yr follows the invocation of the 
god, perhaps by a mere coincidence. In 1. 3 of No. 59, 979" and 55 are 
printed without the point over the "—the only misprints which I have 
noticed in the whole book. Other phrases in which the word occurs are 
noted on p. 120; it does not seem to me that the meaning “pierce” is 


justified anywhere. 
P.180: The reading is very difficult. Dr. Littmann gives (tentatively): 


9 3: | tt. Pe i i te t 
BLA, e)! Riw os.» | es? Gye. I confess that I am unable 
to see more than half of these words in the facsimile, and some of them 


seem to me to be impossible. I would read (also tentatively): (ds | asl 
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PR ee prdell Glee Cp oly | Lbs AU asd Gl 
GLSW, oo Ri Js [en] “There completed this door, to the 
praise of God Most High, Ziyaéd ibn Bihliq(?), the poor (sinner); and it 
was finished in the month [Rabi‘] the former, in the year 307.” 

P. 193: The first line might perhaps be deciphered : SLs: ds 
Iyels whe pa “He dwelt in the abode from which man must 


return, and died by Thy command.” 

P. 195: The inscription of which Drs. Littmann and van Berchem 
offer no interpretation. If I am not mistaken, this is a verse in the 
Kamil meter. It might be read: 


Usle Jia} oS pay 
ets aliey AN Jeo, 


“Requite (with generosity) the generous man, and you will achieve power ; 
“Bestow gifts also on the mean man and his kind, and then (you can) 
stand secure!” 


There are a few things here which call for comment; several slightly 
different readings are possible, and at least one different interpretation. 
But limitations of space forbid any discussion of details here. Professor 
Noldeke, to whom I submitted my conjecture, wrote: “ Dass hier ein Vers 
im Kamil ist, leidet woh] kaum Zweifel”; and it was he who proposed 


hos and shir, in place of inferior readings which I had suggested. 

P. 196: The undeciphered word in No. 21, last line, is lial. Is 
not the first proper name, both in this inscription and in No. 22, As 
instead of eo? Compare the form of the letter on p. 214, 1. 1, of the 
facsimile. I would suggest this reading for No. 22: dus nO. As PA 
WL Ly lyre, “ ‘Ali ibn Hadd ordered (this to be written). With 
God is the religion of the powerless.” Cf. especially No. 21. 

P. 214, 1. 3 must be read : slige uy as Y, , “And there is no 
turning aside from His place of recompense”; cf. Sura 50:18. Line 5 


° - > 
does not contain a proper name, but 4 sq. should be read: ld wiSs 


upiogell oe peo ol | pe. With the phrase pK 
ole!! in the later graffito below might be compared olsf dts, 
“of ignoble origin,’ Beladhuri 241,6. It is certainly not easy to say 
how the two following words, old ars, should be disposed of ; 
_ but could they in any case be rendered, “the good servant”? It seems 
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to me probable that the last word was intended to be pronounced 
oUt, and was a vulgar formation from the adjective Xsa>. This 


rhyming signature would then have the usual tenor: ‘“‘The man low in 
station, the servant of the Bountiful One.” 
Cuar_es C. Torrey. 
YALE UNIVERSITY. 


BABEL UND BIBEL.' 


Ernest Sellin, professor of Old Testament exegesis and archeology 
of the Imperial University at Vienna, wrote in 1903 the following words :? 
“The fundamental principles of all morality, ‘for I desire merey and not 
sacrifice ; thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself, have absolutely no 
counterpart in Babylon.” This is a fair specimen of the groundlessness 
of attacks made by reactionary scholars against the historical and theo- 
logical revelations of the Babylonian literature. It has remained for 
Professor Delitzsch, in his latest popular work Babel und Bibel, ITI, to 
demonstrate beyond all shadow of a doubt that this statement of Sellin 
is utterly false. 

Hidden in the British Museum are scores of clay tablets which now 
permit us to get a clear insight into the moral and religious thought of 
the nobler-minded higher class among the ancient Babylonians. Here 
we read many proverbs which absolutely set at naught Professor Sellin’s 
prejudiced assertions. The Babylonian religionist was strictly admon- 
ished to love, and not to despise, his neighbor, to give him food and 
drink when needy, and even to treat considerately those whose lot had 
fallen in slavery. We learn, furthermore, that the Babylonians’ God was 
love, that virtue and right living were not the special gift of one people 
alone, but that the mercy of God extended as far as the clouds, and the 
reflection of his glory was to be found in all human hearts (p. 22). 
Delitzsch points out in this connection that Sellin’s words.can be refuted 
from the biblical Book of Kings itself, which closes with the account of 
a gracious act on the part of the Babylonian king Evilmerodach, son of 
Nebuchadnezzar, who voluntarily released the captive Judean monarch 
from his Babylonian prison. 

It is hardly necessary to refer to the Hammurabi laws, now well 
known to all Assyriologists, to show how loving care was prescribed for 
sick women, widows, and orphans, or to demonstrate how gentleness was 
commanded toward the poor debtor. Last, but not least, in this connec- 
tion, it was ordered that every chance should be given the wayward son 
before his father had the right to cast him off utterly. It can certainly 

1 BABEL UND BIBEL. Dritter (Schluss) Vortrag. Von Friedrich Delitzsch. Mit 21 Abbil- 
dungen. Delivered before the Literarische Gesellschaften at Barmen (Cologne) October 
27-28, 1904, and before the Verein fir Geographie und Statistik at Frankfort-am-Main, 
November 9, 1904. 

2“Ein Schlusswort zu Babel und Bibel,” Evangelische Kirchenzeitung fiir Oesterreich, 


July 15, 1903. 
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no longer be contended that love and gentleness were a heritage of the 
Hebrews alone and were unknown to those who stood high in the life of 
ancient Babylonia. The following little Babylonian verse, quoted by 
Delitzsch (p. 22), might well be applied to those who, like Sellin, seek 
from mistaken motives to darken the light which has come to us from 
the East : 

Open not widely thy mouth: guard thy lips. 

If perturbed, speak not at once. 

For if thou speakest unguardedly, 

Verily thou shalt surely rue it. 

Nay! rather soften thy spirit with silence. 

The most important function of the popularizer of any new branch 
of learning is to set forth in concise and clear language the exact value 
to modern life of the recent discoveries and scientific investigations in the 
field under discussion. Professor Delitzsch has excelled himself in this 
final part of his popular Babylonian discussions. It has been well said 
that no one can present a subject to the general public so satisfactorily 
as a scholar who, like this distinguished author, is gifted not only in the 
technicalities of his specialty, but also in the difficult art of attractive 
presentation. In classical yet easily comprehensible language, Delitzsch 
has written his work in two sections; 7. e., pp. 3-32, where he discusses 
the immense value of the Babylonian monuments from the point of view 
of religion and history, and pp. 32-48, where he explains the exact nature 
of the Babylonian polytheism. 

Lack of space forbids more than a mere list here of the chief points 
treated in the first section. These are: the genealogical tablet, Gen., 
chap. 10, pp. 3, 4; the non-Semitic (Sumerian) art and culture, pp. 5, 6; 
the expression “son of man,” p. 11 (note 9, p. 51); law, pp. 12, 13, 19; 
psalmody and instrumentation, pp. 13, 15-18; the moral effect of the 
Babylonian belief in the Deity, p.27; and the Babylonian “Holy of 
Holies,” p. 28. 

Perhaps even more important than these subjects from the modern 
point of view is the author’s masterly explanation of the development of 
monotheism from the well-marked early Semitic polytheism. It has long 
been known that this polytheism was really a henotheism; 7. e., a theism 
local to each district where one special god (a manifestation of nature) 
was worshiped as the supreme being and honored with titles not unlike 
those used for Jhvh in the Old Testament. In this manner, the same 
attributes of universal power were ascribed to different deities in different 
places without the slightest clashing of interests. Thus, if a Babylonian 
changed his city, he simply changed his god, and this without any feel- 
ing of discrepancy, because the same principles were personified in each 
deity, and the differences were practically in name only. As Delitzsch 
states (pp. 38, 39): 

Just as it is impossible for the Arab to think that his Allah, the one 
almighty Creator of heaven and earth whom Mohammed revealed, is any other 
than Jhvh, the one almighty Creator of heaven and earth, whose worship 
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Moses kept alive among his people, so the Israelites from the days of their 
forefathers worshiped the one God under the name Jhvh, the Moabites 
adored him under the name Kammosh, the Ammonites under the name Mil- 
kom, the Decider; but all these nations mutually recognized the individual 
tribal gods as real and actually existing beings. 

This may be shown from a multitude of passages in the Old Testament. 
The fact is that the special god of a tribe represented the popular unity. 
Perhaps nowhere is this better exemplified than in the personality of the 
Assyrian national deity ASur, which was the peculiarly Assyrian name 
for the all-powerful God. The doctrine of a “chosen people” common 
to the Babylonians, Assyrians, and Hebrews arose most naturally from 
this general Semitic conception. It remained for the later Israelitish 
prophets to crystallize the tribal Jhvh into a God of all the world, but 
their own writings show what little success they had among the common 
people, who clung to the national tribal idea long after the last Israel- 
itish prophet had spoken. 

These Hebrew prophets, however, had sown the seed of the doctrine 
of universal Godhead which had always underlain the Semitic ideals of 
the Divine, and this noble conception was finally developed and “fulfilled” 
by Jesus, who set it forth in an entirely new and loftier spirit of truth 
which was destined to live throughout the ages. 

Professor Delitzsch has done a great service to all thinking people in 
this his final utterance on Babylon and the Bible. It is to be hoped that 
the brochure will soon be translated into other languages for the benefit 
of those to whom it is as yet a closed book. Meantime, may it find its 
way into the library of every person who can read German and who feels 
an interest in the development of modern Theology! 

J. Dynevey Prince. 

CotumBia UNIVERSITY. 


GESCHICHTE AEGYPTENS IM UMRISS:.' 

For the cultivated German reader, who desires a rapid survey of the 
career of the Nile valley peoples, no book is obtainable which can be 
compared with this. It is written with discernment, with a good sense of 
proportion, with criticism, and with fine literary and artistic taste. The 
style is balanced and easy, and the little book is eminently readable, in 
the best sense of the word. It has not been offered as a contribution to 
research in this field, although the author constantly strives to maintain 
a control of the sources which will entitle him to independent judgment 
on the most important questions touched upon. The book shows good 
power of generalization, and ability to perceive the essential character- 
istics of an historic period, and to paint them in their proper colors with 
a few strokes—an ability only too often lacking in the preparation of 
handbooks of this sort. 


1GESCHICHTE AEGYPTENS IM UMRISS VON DEN ALTESTEN ZEITEN BIS AUF DIE ER- 
OBERUNG DURCH DIE ARABER. Von F. W. von Bissing. Berlin; 1904. 185 pp. 
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In so vast a field as that covered by this book there are many 
unsettled questions about which opinions may differ, owing to the 
scanty or equivocal character of the materials. In reading the book 
I have noted the following matters, which may be modified in a future 
edition ; but it is obviously impossible in the discussion of such a hand- 
book to touch upon all the points of difference suggested. 

In the treatment of the relations of the Twelfth Dynasty with Asia, 
the campaign of Sesostris III. in Sekmem as recorded on the new Abydos 
stela (Garstang, El Arabah, IV—V) is overlooked. 

The length of the reign of Seti I. is placed at more than fifty years. 
This is excessive. I cannot offer all the data here, but it is sufficient to 
note that the viceroy of Kush, Setau, who entered upon his office not 
later than the second year of Seti I., still held the post in the thirty-eighth 
year of Ramses II.’s reign. If Seti I. reigned more than fifty years, 
Setau was viceroy of Kush for more than eighty-seven years, and lived 
in the possession of his office, to be more than one hundred and fifteen 
years old. The above datum alone must hold the reign of Seti I. within 
the twenties at most. 

The “Hierakonpolis-Nechbit” of p. 6 must, of course, be changed 
to Hierakonpolis-Nechen; for Nechbit is the name of Eileithuia, not of 
Hierakonpolis. 

The northern limit of Uni’s levies for the army (p. 21) is totally 
uncertain on the original, and cannot be rendered the Mediterranean. 

The permission to wear sandals at court as a special distinction 
conferred upon Uni (p. 22) is an old misunderstanding of Maspero. 
The title given Uni is that of “Sandal-bearer,” and several actual 
sandal-bearers are depicted upon the monuments. 

The expedition of Henu, recorded in the Wadi Hamamat, was not 
accompanied by him to Punt (p. 27) but only to some harbor on the Red 
Sea, whence Henu dispatched it to Punt. 

The supposition that Merneptah (“Amenophthes,” p. 70) remained at 
home in his Libyan war, having been warned by a dream to do so, is 
again an old mistranslation, due to Chabas,’? and accepted and given 
currency by Maspero. The passage relates a dream indeed, but Ptah 
appears and, far from warning the old king from the battle, urges him 
to be of good courage, and gives him a sword, which, we can only con- 
clude, the narrative intends to imply that the king used in the battle. 
There is not in the brief words spoken by the god, the slightest hint of 
a warning that the king avoid the battle. 

In the account of the expedition of Wenamon to Byblos, the eleven 
ships mentioned (p. 77), do not belong to Wenamon, but to the piratical 
Thakkara, who are pursuing him. 

It is hardly probable that the system of chronology for the Old and 
Middle Kingdoms, advocated by the author, will be found tenable. 
Doubtles the author would not now maintain the validity of the Timaios 

2 Etudes sur Uantiquité historique, p. 185; compare with Maspéro, Struggle of the 
Nations, p. 434, where the translation of Chabas appears word for word, including Chabas’ 
restorations, 
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scholia, which Lepsius long ago recognized as a forgery. The author’s 
otherwise fine sense of form should have relegated all this detailed 
chronological discussion to an appendix, as it disturbs the continuity of 


his treatment where it now is. 

The present writer would suggest that in the treatment of the 
Ptolemies all the more complicated details of personal history might 
well be indicated in a full chronological table, and the text of the book 
itself devoted to a more general sketch of the great movements and 
larger features which characterize this interesting period. However, in 
making this and all the above remarks, the present writer would again 
express his appreciation of the care and labor expended on the book, 
and his conviction that it forms a very welcome addition to the literature 
of the subject —one, indeed, which is to prove useful and profitable to 
many readers, especially to the modern voyager up the Nile, for whom it 
is by all odds the best compendium of Egyptian history to be had in 
German. 

James Henry Breastep. 

THE UNIVERSITY oF CHICAGO. 
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